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ree ® “THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT;MATTER, WHOSE EFFFCT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 
4 SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 
VOL. 65.—No. 47. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1g, 1887. Pace { 34° Open 
NEW SONG. | NOW READY. 
. | ISAIAS 
MY LITTLE QUEEN.” 
, a (ISAIAH), 
weep | A SACRED CANTATA 
K Ee A ¥ S . WRITTEN BY 
MUSIC BY | GUISEPP.E ALBINI. 
WENTWORTH H UYSHE. TRANSLATED AND ADAPTED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 
PUBLISHED BY MUSIC BY 
GEORGE & CO., 3a, Tottenham Court Road, W. | LUIGI MANCINELLI. 
DR. E. Tt. CHIPP’S PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
POSTHUMOUS ORGAN WORK Vocal Score, Price 3s. 6d.; in Cloth, 5s, 
WILL BE READY IN DECEMBER: LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO., So, NEW BOND ST. W. 





City Branch—15, Poultry, E.C.,” 





The work is edited by Dr. Garret and Mr. JAmes Hiccs, and 


consists of Fugues, Marches and pieces in various styles (oblong Aew MNT alt3. 
folio, of about 50 pp.) . 


Price to Subscribers, 58. 3d. net, including postage. C S ee A R O F a6 QO V , ee : 














Subscriptions received by By HUGH CLIFFORD. & 
) Mrs. CHIPP, Played daily at the American and Liverpool Exhibitions with 
Palace Green, enormous success. 
Ely, Cambs. (iietiadieesee 
Piano Solo, 2s, net. 

RGAN RECITALS will be given by Mr. C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS, Dies ao 

at St. Mary’s Boltons, $.W., on Wednesdays in Advent, at 6 p.m. London: F. PITMAN, 20 and 21, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
CARPENTER’S 


ANGELUS ORGANS 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED FOR 


QUALITY OF TONE AND TOUCH. BEAUTY OF DESIGN. MODERATION IN PRICE. 


~. Special styles for Church, Chapel, and School Pedal Organs with one and two manuals 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED .-BY THE PROFESSION. 


Prices from £5 5s. to £262 10s. 


HIRE PURCHASE OR LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
Zllustrated Catalogues of Organs, Pianos, and armoniums free by post. 
SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS: “© 


JOHN. G. MURDOCH & Co. Limited, 


91 & 93, FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C., 247, UPPER STREET, HIGHBURY, N. 
And GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, NEWCASTLE, SHIELDS, BIRMINGHAM, REDHILL, é&e. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 
College Concerts, December 1, 8, 15, at 7.30 p m. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. é 
Preliminary Examinations for eight open free scholarships will be held on 
February 22, 1888, in various local centres throughout the United Kingdom, and 
the final competition will take place at the College. . 
Persons desiring of competing must apply on forms which may be obtained 
from the Registrar (Mr. George Watson) at the College. No such application can 
be entertained if received after December 31, 1887. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 


‘| ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 1A, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington ; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. ; 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 
Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 
Piano —Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear. 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 
Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 
Violin—Pollitzer,. Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 
C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 








‘RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


President—The Eart of ABERDEEN. 
HIGHER~ EXAMINATIONS. 





The Examinations for the Diplomas of L. Mus., T.C.L., and A. Mus., 
T.C.L., and for Special Certificates in separate Subjects in theoretical and prac- 
tical music (including the positions of Associate Pianist, Associate Vocalist, &c.), 
will be held in the second week in January.’ The Examinations are open to all 
candidates, whether students of the College or not, and without restriction of age, 
sex, or creed. For full particulars see regulations. Last day of entry, December 17. 

The QueEN VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP, value £42 per annum ; the COLLEGE 
ORGAN EXHIBITION, the CoLLEGE VIOLIN EXHIBITION (open to all comers), 
the MAYBRICK Prize, and the PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT PRIZE, of 45 5s 
each, will be competed for in January. For further particulars see regulations. 

Regulations, forms of entry, may be had on application to the Secretary. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 


, gen for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
ished 1873.) 
President . - . + - FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director - - : ° OSCAR BERINGER. 


Christmas Term commences’ October 3. Entrance Day, October 1, from ten 
to five. Fee: Six Guineas. The Academy is for Amateur and Professional 
Students. Two Pianoforte and One Harmony Lessons weekly. For prospectus 
and all particulars apply to the Director. 


[JNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The 
Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 
The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held simul- 
taneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1888. Women are admissible 


to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. Kendall, D.C.L., 
Registrar for England, Southsea. 











Inscribed to Dr. BUNNETT 


Jy AGNIFICAS and NUNC DIMITTIS, in the key of C.—Easy 

setting for Parish Choirs, by Loraine Holloway, A.C.O. (Organist and 
Choirmaster of the Parish Church, Fakenham). Price Threepence. London: 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 3 


OW READY.—THE PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK and 
Daily and Hourly Engagement Diary for 1888. Published according to tbe 

plan of the late Sir Julius Benedict. “Containing spaces for appointments, ns, 
&c., being invaluable to those who give lessons. Principal concerts, ings, and 
general information. Price, in roan, 3s., b t 3s. 2d. ; in Russian leather, 
6s., by posi, 6s. 2d. RUDALL CARTE & CO., 23, Berners Street, London, W. 


YOUNG LADY DESIRES ENGAGEMENTS AS ACCOM. 
PANIST. Good references. J, L., Zhe Musical World Othice, 68-70, 
Wardour Street, W. 








hotel List. . 


The charge for a space in this column is go|- per year—payable in 
«Lvance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 


LACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 


Winter Gardens. 








] ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross. 





M ANCHESTER.— Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 





OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the WinterGardens. 





Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. be 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PuPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” ; 


Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 3 

Graphic. —*‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.’ 


School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 
Mrsical Review.—‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 
_ Meathly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


7 


Dr. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for improving the 
voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING, 


without fatiguing the voice. - Celebrated in every town in oe India, 
America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, 
Santley, and the most eminent medical: men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


NEW EDITION AT REDUCED PRICE. 


THE 


PAROCHIAL CHANT BOOK, 
for the Psalms and Canticles, — 
ALEX. S. GOMIPER, ..FAX), 


The above collection contains nearly 400 chants by the 
most eminent Church Composers, most of which were writteu 
expressly for this work. : 


_. Price 2s. Melodies, 8d. 











FOR SALE, or to EXCHANGE for a VIOLIN of equal value, a 
=o a Antonius and Hieronymus Amati Violoncello, Lt.-Col. Verney, 
sher, Surrey, 


LONDON: WEEKES, 14 HANOVER ST, W. 


R. SAML. K. WHITE, Manager and Secretary, Derby Castle, 
M Douglas, Isle of Man, aaa all communications from Vocalists be 


| addressed as above. 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge ae 5 eas a space in this column is 
10s. 6d. per quarter: (13 weeks), or 318. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WoRLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 








Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 


A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor,) 
17, Finspury Park VILLAS, 
GREEN Langs, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI1 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W, 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 
(Guitar, Cm: and were. neh Wood and Straw 











22A, DORSET Sihieee, PoRTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist) (baritone) 
Fitzroy MANSION, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 


Vocalists —Sopranos. 
Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BosworRTH HousE, HusBanpd’s BosworTH, 
Ruocsy. 

















Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o Notan & JACKSON. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 


FuLHam, S.W. 





Mrs. WELMAN 
(Concerts), 
3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 
158, Portspown Roap, W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concert and Oratorio), 
29, ALBANY STREET, REGENTS Park, N.W. 


Contraltos. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, . 
Private Lessons given. CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 
(Mez. Sop.), 
(Ballads, Oratorio, &¢.), 
31, MonmoutH Roap, 
BAYSWATER, Lonpon, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NORFOLK SQUARE, HypE Park, W. 
Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, Park WaLk, FuLHam Roap, 
Lowpon, S.W. 
































Tenors. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
c/o Mr. ALFRED Movt, 
26, Otp Bonp StrEET, W., 


Or, 270, ELGiIn AVENUE, Marpa VaLe W. 





Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera) 
Address—N. Vert, Esq., 


6, CorK STREET, W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


- O_p TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 


Trumpet & Cornet. 
Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kino’s Roan, N.W. 


Pianoforte. 


Mr. G. PRADEAU, 
(Lessons and Recitals), 
1, Stowe Roap, 


SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 


ys ay Guitar. 

Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 224, Dorset STREET, 
PORTMAN Square, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 























Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotuic LopGE, 


LorpDsH1P LANE, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 


SHEPHERD’ S Busu, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, | 


60, WESTBOURNE Park VILLAs, W. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELSIZE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 


10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
clo J. S. Morcan & Co., 


22, OLD BroapD STREET, LONDON. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 


24, Upper Mount Street, DuBLin. 





Simplified,” tos. 6d. 


Violin. ae 
Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S.S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET RoaD, 
Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, S.E. 
Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 
(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Conceris, and Private Soirées). 
109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, New Bonp STREET, W. 
Herr POLONASKI 


(For Concerts, At Homes, or Lessons), 
Please address—c/o N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork STREET, W. 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
cjo Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, OLD Bonp StrREET, W. 

















Baritones. 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
cjo N. Vert, Esq, 





6, CorK STREET, W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Mr. FREDERIC KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 





Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED RoaD, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business. Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 








Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
2, VERE STREET, W. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 





BucKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, + bord aan 
30, LANCASTER Roap, 
Norrine Hii, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, , and Opera), 
_ 70, PORTSDOWN Roap; Marpa Vate, W. 


Bass. 











‘Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that in future 


all communications respecting Concerts, 

&c., be addressed to his residence, Hunt- 

cliffe, Bexley, Kent. 
Mr. FRANK CELLI 

(Concerts and Oratorio), 
clo Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork S1., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, WwW 

Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES 

(Concerts and Oratorio), 
34, WELBECK STREET, W. 














Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Conir.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatzy, 
toa, WARWICK STREET, Ww. 
Madame BELLE COLE 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
1roA, WARWICK STREET, W. 











‘Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 


(Oratorio and wee ), 
. Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 
IOA, WARWICK STREET, W, 


Mr. MUSey BROWN {Baritone ie 
‘oncert), 


Shisineka: lager, W. B. HEALEY, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
wn Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Busmess Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
_10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Mr. T.L. CAMPION ION (Bass) 
Oratorio and i 


‘Business Manager, W. B. 


1oA WARWICK roma Ww 
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ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
; MONDAY EVENING NEXT, Nov. 21.—-Programme: Brahms’s Sextet 
in G major, Op. 36; Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, for pianoforte alone,; and 
Schubert’s Pianoforte Trio in B flat. Executants: Madame Norman-Neruda, 
Mdlle. Janotha; MM. L. Ries, Straus, A. Gibson, Howell, and Piatti. Vocalist : 
Mrs. Henschel. Commence at eight.—Stalls, 7s. 6s. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission Is. 


ATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY), November 19. Programme: Mendelssohn's 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 12; Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata for pianoforte 
alone; Brahms’ Sonata in A, Op. 100, for Pianoforte and Violin ; and Fibich’s 
Pianoforte Quartet in E minor. Executants: Madame Norman-Neruda, MM. 
Chas. Halle, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Herbert Thorndike. 
Accompanist, Signor Romili. Commence at three. 


NEXT WEEK. 
TENNYSON'S SONGS 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


J. Barnby, J. F. Barnett, Sir J. Benedict, F. Berger, J. Blumenthal, 
f. Corder, F. H. Cowen, W. H. Cummings, W. G. Cusins, O. Gold- 
schmidt, Ch. Gounod, J. L. Hatton, G. Henschel, F. Hueffer, 
J. Hullah, R. Jackson, J. Joachim, H. Leslie, F. Liszt, Sir G. A. 
Macfarren, W. Macfarren, A. Manns, F. A. Marshall, J. Massenet, 
Sir H, Oakley, C. H. H. Parry, C. Pinsuti, J. Raff, A. Randegger, 
C, Saint-Saéns, . Scharwenka, E. Silas, C. V. Stanford, Sir A. Sulli- 
van, H. Thomas, B. Tours, and E.J. Troup. Edited by W. G. Cusins 
New Edition, 7s. 6d. 








LONDON : 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co., Paternoster Square. 


RURY LANE.—Augustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—EVERY 

EVENING, begins at 7.45, finishes at 10.55, PLEASURE, a grand specta- 

cular comedy-drama, by Paul Merritt and Augustus Ilarris.—Box-office open 
daily from ten to six, 


RURY LANE,—PLEASURE.—Alma Murray, L. Miska, Jenny 
Dawson, Dairolle and Fanny Brough ; Harry Nicholls, Edward Sass, Percy 
Lyndal, Victor Stevens, Lionel Rignold, O’Brien, and Edward Gardiner. 


RURY LANE—SEVENTEEN EXITS through main walls, 

always emptied in three minutes. The public are invited to time it for 

themselves. The only auditorium completely isolated, and having outlets all the 
way round. ‘ 


RURY LANE PANTOMIME, PUSS IN BOOTS, Dec. 26. 
Box-office now open. 

T= FRASER QUINTET.—Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and 

Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 


Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for Concerts, 
‘** At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.— Address : 121, Adelaide Koad, N.W. 


ESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY.  High- Class 
Public Concerts. Examination for Orchestral Membership ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, THE TOWN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


HINTS TO GHURGH OFFICERS & CHORISTERS, 


By JOHN SAMUELS. 
PRICE 2/- PER DOZEN. _ POST 2/3. 


‘The distribution among Church Choirs throughout the country of a short tract 
by John Samuels, entitled, * Hints to Church Officers and Choristers,’ would be an 
excelleut mode of remedying certain annoyances connected with the demeanour of 
some choirs, especially as regards the younger members of them during service 
ume.” —AMusicas world. 























errr 


PARKER & CO., 6; SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for amily use. ‘Tens of thousands of written testimonials 


bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. ‘hey ‘are acknowledged by the whole 


civiliend, world’ bese anne Se ee vasa 
Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
N.B.—Advice gratis 4 the above address, daily, between the hours of s1 and 4, or by letter, 














ARGYLL. HOUSE. 


WILLIAM EVANS, 


TAILOR, 


To Ladies and Gentlemen of the Rtusical and 
Theatrical Professions. 




















- 2 
AN, 
W “Hep, 
£R. 
<2. £ i pepe at HP He ¥ 
A SPECIAL DESIGNER FOR LADIES’ GARMENTS. 


Private & Professional Costumes. 


SPECIALITE,—Dress Suits and every description of Uniform 
to order. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


9 ARGYLL STREET. 


(2 DOORS FROM HENGLER’S,) 








EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 














7 These Pens are 
igi simply perfection 
for those persons 
ij who write rapidly. 
: : 
It is almost in.- 


}paper, spurt, or 
}blot, and they do 
hot require dip- 
| ping nearly so of- 
jj ten as other Pens 


ii jut ee treo 


Price 1s. per Box, op 38 per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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HE MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MERRYDEW’s Library, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 





Notice To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 oclock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Streel, 
London, W. Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” 
London. 


Notice TO SuBSCRIBERS.— The Subscription to THE MusicaL WoRLD 
is now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 


All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THE Musical WORLD. 


All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to bi 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return reiected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1o, 1887. 


MUSICAL WORLD PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Competition for the best setting of Mr. Alexander 
Grant's poem, “ Through the Twilight,” has been concluded, 
and the result is upon the whole satisfactory. It will be re- 
membered that the object of offering the prize was to stimulate 
the production of a higher class of song than that represented 
by the ordinary English ballad; with its combination of 
wretched words and corresponding musical jingle-jangle. The 
two gentlemen who were kind enough ‘to act. as honorary 
judges, Mr. Alfred Blume and Mr. Goring Thomas, are com- 
pelled to own that the great majority cf the competitors have 
not entered into, and have perhaps not understood the 
meaning of this demand, their compositions not rising in 
design or melodic structure above ballad level. In, roughly 
speaking, about a dozen cases, however, a better intention was 
visible, although the power of execution was not sufficient to 
fully realise that intention. The prize was unanimously 
awarded to a song marked Q. E. F., and on opening the 
envelope bearing the same initials we find that Mr. Charles 
Wood, of 31 Aynhoe Road, West Kensington, is the winner 
of the game, and to him a cheque for seven guineas has 
accordingly been sent. The judges recognise in this setting 
remarkable musical invention, perfect freedom from clap-trap 
and common-place striving for popularity, and_ strict 
adherence to declamatory emphasis, the last being 
a specially important point in an English composer. Mr. 
Wood, we may add, is in his twenty-second year, and is a 
native of Armagh, Ireland, at the cathedral of which he was 
a chorister boy. In 1883 he gained the Morley scholarship 
for composition in the Royal College of Music, which he. still 
holds. His principal works have so far been : Madrigal for 
five voices ; String quartet in D minor; Pianoforte Concerto 
in F; Violin and Pianoforte Sonata in G; 104th Psalm for 
soli, chorus, full orchestra and organ ; Septett for wind and 
strings; and about twenty-five songs. The young musician, 
who is a pupil of Dr. Villiers Stanford for composition, is con- 
sidered one of the most promising pupils of the Royal College, 
and we hope his success on the present occasion will be to 











him an encouragement in his arduous career. The song 


‘itcelf we propose to present to our readers about Christmas 


time. 

The judges decided to single out for favourable mention 
the setting which bears the pseudonym “ Acorn.” This, they 
relate, is marked by tenderness of feeling, and begins in very 
promising fashion, the composer being evidently under the 
influence of Gounod. In the further course of the setting, 
however, he or she—for the judges shrewdly suspect a female 
hand—flags in inspiration and workmanship. 

The unsuccessful competitors are requested to send 
stamped and addressed envelopes for the return of their MSS, 
as soon as possible. 











MINGLED HARMONIES. 


DEAR MR. EDITOR,--We, the helpless atoms of the 
masses, are for ever being told that the day of Emperors, 
Kings, Captains, and Orators, is over; that supreme 
power now resides in the press, and in the press only. To 
the representatives of the press we therefore appeal to remove 
an intolerable grievance under which we groan. I refer to 
the strains of the “ Moore and Burgess Minstrels,” distinctly 
and ceaselessly audible in the area of St. James’s Hall on 
classical concert-nights. The “upper ten”—the late repre- 
sentatives of power, I suppose—lounge in and out of their 
half-guinea seats during the earlier and the latter part of the 
performance. No distant music of another sphere disturbs 
such enjoyment as their own energy allows*them ts take. 
The mighty tyrants of the press appear one by one, as their 
engagements permit, in the places they deign to occupy, in 
person or by proxy. No payment for them. Is not the hall 
theirs by divine right? I wonder how long they would re- 
main, what consideration, what bribe, would keep them in 
their places for half-an-hour could they be subjected to the 
conditions we endure. We, sir, cannot afford the price of a 
reserved seat, we therefore can never hope to have one given 
us. We pay our shilling, and, what to us means more 
than a shilling, our time; for we go early to get a 
seat. Some of us have.been teaching all day—teaching 
music, perhaps. Our nerves are strained and painfully 
susceptible. We have struggled to lift others to the lowest 
steps of the musical ladder until the ground is all we can 
see ; we fecl inclined to give the whole thing up; no hope 
for us unless something can remind us that the ladder is 
high, that the top of it has been sighted by mortal men, 
that we ourselves may climb up out, of the sight of that 
lowest step, may breathe for a moment the purer air, and 
feast our eyes on the far-away prospect which so often is 
hidden from us that we forget it exists at all. We gather up 
our remnant of energy, and instead of going home to rest, we 
go to such seats as we can get, say at Mr. Henschel’s Sym- 
phony Concert. 

The gallery is full, so we go to the area We drop 
into our seat, close our eyes, and feel like condemned 
criminals waiting for a reprieve. The music begins ; the first 
fresh jubilant strains of the “Euryanthe” overture awaken in 
your heart a feeling you know and have forgotten, half 
memory, half vague expectation. The present with its 
angular details recedes, sinks, and disappears, The /vrte is 
suddenly arrested, and the piano succeeds to it,—such a piano! 
the realisation of the impossible! The feeling of expectation 
is almost painful, you hold your breath. Twang, twang, 
thrumb, thrumt, twang, twang, thrumb, thrumb. What is 
this? Will it not at least be silent until the next /ortissimo? 
No indeed. Now is its time, and its sounds tlend 
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joyfully with the mysterious sostenuto which must have 
cost Mr. Henschel some trouble and determination to 
get to such absolute perfection. How I wish he could 
have heard it! J should like to have heard what he would 
say. Perhaps what he would chiefly have enjoyed was 
the working up of the coda of Beethoven’s Scherzo in the C 
minor symphony, from the first sotto voce to the final crash. 
Those who have never heard this long crescendo with ripicno 
banjo and bones behind the scenes have not yet appreciated 
what fine writers would call its infinite suggestiveness, But I 
think, Sir, that, after all, the climax was reached during the 
second of Grieg’s melodies, while the first and second violins, 
both d@ivisz, are playing the melody of “Spring,” ppp, su/ pon- 
ticello, without graver instruments, Now, the peculiarity of 
this “Christy ” business is that the percussion and the bass are 
chiefly audible. When these are in another key and time 
to the music of the orchestra it is bad enough, but when ‘t 
is a case of a/most the same time, and the same key but 
not guite at the same pitch, then the effect can only be 
described as ghastly. The music then is not merely inter- 
rupted ; it is infected. They mix. Where does one begin and 
the other end ? 

Sir, I saw you there last night. Sir, could I have had 
my wish, you should have heard that ad /ibitum bass and 
tenor to Grieg’s exquisite, visionary, baseless fabric. And, Sir, 
if you will forgive the seeming brutality of the wish, you 
would have been hemmed in, as I was; all egress being 
stopped up, once the bench was full; and, short of a sc ne 
with your neighbours, you would have stayed there till the 
bitter end. Sir, could this happen two or three times to you 
and other representatives of the supreme power, I cannot 
but believe that a speedy term would be put taour sufferings, 
and the M. and B. Minstrels have to hide their light under a 
bushel, or anywhere else where it left their neighbours 
unharmed. Sir, until the other day we might, perhaps, have 
called a meeting in Trafalgar Square instead of troubling you 
about this matter. But Sir Charles Warren has put an end 
to all that. Our only hope is in you. If my account does n»t 
carry conviction with it, its truth can be tested any day by any 
“amateur casual” from the stalls who likes to try the back 
benches in the area on the Regent Street side of St. James’s 
Hall. But to enjoy the entertainment in perfection, you must 
have (as the accompaniment to M. and B.) an orchestra and a 
conductor who can give you the dim distance of sound, the 
intimate whisper as if for your own ear alone, yet audible to 
every one, the still small voice of the true pianissimo, 
which those heard who went to the Symphony Concert last 
night, and which some were permitted also to enjoy, while 
others were not.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully and hopefully, 

“F, A.M. 





GLINKA’S “ROUSSLAN AND LUDMILA.” 
By Cesar Cul 


{Continued from page 892. ] 


After the overture comes the introduction—one of Glinka’s 
greatest strokes of genius; a masterpiece, in the true sense of the 
word. It consists of two songs assigned to the minstrel, interspers. d 
with a variety of dances, This introduction, in its entirety, is remark- 
able for breadth, and for the admirable proportion of detail ; the 
struc’ure is truly monumental. It is constructed on a phrase cf 
great simplicity, worked out with such astonishing variety, that the 
listener is at first not aware of the fundamental position that this 
theme occupies. In its conception this introduction is worthy of the 
finale of the epilogue in Za Vie pour le Tsar ; but the form is larger, 
more varied, and the ideas more numerous and more striking. After 
a weak air for Ludmila there follows a beautiful quintet, quiet 
and melodious. Ratmir’s voice (contralto) stands out in poetic relief 
in the harmonious network of the other parts. The pagan chorus 








which follows this quintet is most original, thanks to the 4-5 rhythm, 
to the harmony, and to the varied instrumentation. Ludmila 
is carried off by Tchernomor (here the orchestral accompani- 
ment consists of the scale of whole tones), all is in darkness, and 
general consternation ensues. A canon for four voices, which follows, 
may be compared to some of those profoundly mystical works of 
Beethoven, written in the latter part of his life. No matter how often 
this canon is heard, it always interests, on account of the wonderful 
combinations in the harmony. The end is fine, but not so good as 
the preceding portion. 

Among other remarks, it must be noticed that the contralto part 

is not skilfully written, being heavily over-weighted! The second act 
commences with a ballad for Finn—Glinka has borrowed a poor 
enough Finnish air for the theme ; but the composer’s rich invention, 
together with the orchestration of this melody, form an admirable 
ensemble; it touches upon shepherds, heroes, magicians, &c., and 
then on the absurd love affair of the old Naina contrasted with Finn’s 
tender recollection of her in former days. All this is reproduced to 
perfection. The scene between Naina and Farlaff is remarkable for 
the subtle description of Farlaff’s lying cowardice, mixed with the 
comic element; also for:the original manner in which the wicked 
fairy’s character is sketched out. The rondo, as previously stated, is 
very musicianly, but in the Italian style, sung at the greatest speed, 
the words following each other very rapidly. Rousslan’s andante is 
a beautiful cantabile, and is followed by an allegro. The story, which 
is sung by the gigantic head, has some defects : in parts it possesses 
freshness ; at the same time, the whole piece becomes monotonous, 
and the expression is exaggerated. 
_ The third act begins with a charming female chorus, a Persian 
melody with variations, one of the most lovely being in the minor, a 
pedal point formed by the ’cellos in triplets. After this comes an 
exquisite song assigned to Gorislowa (a former love of Ratmir’s) and 
written for an exceptionally highs voice. The andante of Ratmir’s 
song reproduces most poetically the soft dreamy fragrance of an 
eastern night. In the middle of the recitative which joins the 
andante and allegro, an eastern melody is introduced, the same that 
Félicien David uses in Ze Déser¢; but David has it in a major key 
and harmonises it in a very primitive manner, this robs it of some of 
its charm ; Glinka, on the other hand, brings forward the air in the 
minor key and clothes it in the most beautiful harmonies ; the whole 
piece is full of dreamy passion :— : 
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Ratmi’s allegro is the show piece for Russian contralto singers ; it 
is merely a brilliant waltz, the rhythm is original, and it has some-. 
thing oriental about it; but there is on the whole nothing very 
striking in“the song. The final quartet may be mentioned as 
melodious and pleasing. _ ee 

In the fourth act, Glinka gives quite a different character to 
eastern music ; it becomes grotesque and humorous (the march and 
the first part of the dances); there is something quite fresh and 
original here and difficult to describe in words. It will be diffi- 
cult to explain all the delicate instrumentation of this part of the 
opera (the theme of the trio in the march), also the harmony and the 
counterpoint used in it; for instance, a descending scale on the 
dance theme, which finds its way to every instrument in the orchestra. 
Liszt has transcribed the march for piano. The second part of the 
dances in the fourth act is a esguinka, the musical embodiment of 
oriental passion, wild as an Arab steed. The first theme is cons- 
tructed on the eastern scale ;-— 
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Allegre, eda a — en | | THE “DON GIOVANNI” FESTIVALS. 
. Se a ee 7 | In recording some details of the recent Don Giovanni festivals in a 
wT 3 << (2 —————t—-———’ | collected form we must hark back to the Mozarteum Commemoration 





| 

The music now subsides from the wildest excitement to the greatest 
delicacy (the trio is an Eastern national air). The lesguinka is beauti- 
fully developed and worked out. This act also contains a chorus 
where the Eastern element comes out very strongly; it is sung 
during the encounter between Tchernomorand Rousslan. Tchernomor’s 
scale of whole tones runs throughout this chorus, producing a wild 
effect. 

The chorus in the third act, “ Fleurs harmoniques,” must not be 
overlooked. It is a masterpiece, full of great variety ; such waves of 
enchanting sound almost raise doubts that it was written by a human 
being ; it seems more like some vision. . . . 


Now we come to the most remarkable portions of the fifth act. | 
They are as follows A delightful romance for Ratmir, oriental in | 
style, and expressive of tenderness, a short chorus, a lively sort of | 


scherzo, and the finale, which is a brilliant crowning piece to this 


admirable opera. It opens with two choruses, solemn in character, | 


lamenting the supposed death of Ludmila; presently the awakening 
of the young Princess fills the palace with rejoicing, and gives rise toa 
general chorus. This finale, which is a perfect union of the North 
and the South, and the introduction to the first act already mentioned 
may both be looked upon as striking pictures of the customs of 
ancient Russia in a state of heathenism.’ Such a foundation and 
crowning-point are worthy of the splendid edifice. 

The fate of Rouss/an has been very different from that of Za Vie 
pour le Tsar. Like the greater part of works in which the author's 
genius is in advance of the times, Rouss/an failed to be appreciated. 
The public got tired, and ridiculed the work. The critics said that 
the subject was uninteresting ; and as regards the music, it was sostrange, 
so incomprehensible. . . Rousslan was therefore condemned. 
If any one went to a performance it was merely to admire the beautiful 
scenery. The death of the author was needed to do_ justice 
to his work. A similar fate befell Beethoven’s latter works, and even 


now are there many minds capable of understanding and caring for | > : é 
The Mannergesangverein organised a procession through the streets, 


his last quartets and sonatas, his Second Mass and the Ninth 


Symphony, all supreme works of musical art? Schumann was also | 


misunderstood for a long time. Berlioz’s Symphonies had to wait 
many years before they achieved success. 

After an interruption of more than ten years Rousslan was again 
performed ; it was more graciously received, but without the least 
enthusiasm. However, thanks to perseverance on the part of 
some of the press, a reaction set in, and Rowss/an is actually thought 


“more of now than any other Russian opera ; it is praised, revered, 


and almost every note is worshipped. It is quite the opinion that 
out of Russia Rouss/an would be more appreciated and liked than 
La Vie pour le Tsar, for two reasons : first of all, its musical qualities 
are more apparent ; and secondly, it is not so strongly imbued with 
the Russian national feeling. Western Europe is more familiar with 
oriental music than with the character of Russian melodies. Berlioz, 
writing in the year 1845, gives a short but just criticism of Glinka. 
He remarks on the /¢a/ianisms mixed with the Russian element in 
La Vie pour le Tsar, and shows a greater preference for the music of 
Rousslan. He classes Glinka among the first composers of the day. 
As regards his instrumentation he says: “It is the freshest and 
brightest that can be heard.” This rémark from one so skilled in 
instrumentation is very significant. 

Perhaps we may be accused of exaggeration in our opinion « f 
Glinka’s powers, but it must be borne in mind that any objections 
worth consideration are those that arise after a thorough insight into 
the subject ; there is nothing so dangerous as a hasty judgment given 
either for good or bad, especially in the latter instance, when there is 
hardly any knowledge of the question in point. The scores for piano 
of La Vie pour le. Tsar and of Rousslan, are published with 
Russian and German words. Of the first named opera there is also 
an Italian edition. We have in our possession a beautiful orchestral 
score of Rousslan printed at Leipsic under the direction of Madame 
Schestakoff, Glinka’s sister. ‘he publication is to be had at an 
exceptionally low price in tw@ volumes at 25 roubles. The edition 
of a full score of Za Vie pour le Tsar is not yet finished. 
CONCLUSION, 


at Salzburg, held on August 20, for the purpose, first of all, of noting 
the legacy bequeathed to that institution by Herr André, the 
deceased publisher, of a valuable oil-painting by Bodé representing 
Mozart at the age of fourteen, together with a money legacy. Of 
even more importance is the announcement that the success of the 
festival, under Hans Richter, was so great that the Mozarteum con- 
templates arranging another next year. The great conductor has 
promised his co-operation, and so have the artists who took part last 
August in the performance of Don Giovanni, a performance which 
in artistic excellence has been equalled in few of the great musical 
centres. 

Hamburg can claim with just pride to have contributed worthily 
to the list of festival performances. Here the genius of Von Biilow 
effected, with the excellent material at hand, a truly magnificent 
result. The playing of the orchestra was admirable, but the high 
| pitch in use at this theatre has astonished strangers. The impersona- 
tion of Don Giovanni by Herr Lissmann and of Leporello by Herr 
| Ehrke were perfect; the parts of Don Ottavio (Herr Wolff), the 
Commendatore (Herr Wiegand), and Masetto (Herr Ritter), were 
very well done, and if the rendering of Donna Anna by Frau Klafsky, 
and of Elvira by Frau Brand-Gorst, was not altogether satisfactory, 
the explanation is to be found in the excitement of the occasion and 
the strain put upon their voices by the high pitch of the instruments. 
Frau Lissmann’s Zerlina was on the other hand a thoroughly refined 
and artistic performance. Von Biilow himself accompanied the 
recitativo secco on the piano. The stage management and mounting 
were exceptionally good. 

The efforts of Prague to do honour to the illustrious master have 
been heroic, and have been crowned with success. Don Giovanni 
was given by Herr Neumann in Italian on the 29th, and in German 
on the next night with the same ‘company, substituting only a 
German baritone for Signor de Padilla. Another performance was 
given at the Hungarian Theatre, in the Czech language, of Don Gio- 
vanni. But this was not enough to satisfy the enthusiasm of Prague. 








the members of the chorus at the head. On reaching the Bertramka 
Villa—where the latter part of Don Giovanni was composed—the pro- 
| cession halted, a Mozart chorus was sung, and a speech delivered 
by Dr. Shebek. A- memorial tablet, attached to a Louse (Die drei 
y Lowen) which Mozart inhabited for some time, was uncovered with 
great ceremony. 

The Berlin festival has ended with discord, and has for one result 
the dismissal of Herr Von Strantz, the sub-manager under Count 
Hockberg. Vienna, which began preparations by duels or rumours 
of duels, because one critic disapproved of the new German text 
supplied by another critic (Kalbeck), succeeded in getting up a fine 
performance of the opera, with Frau Materna, Fraulein Lehmann and 
Naday, and Herren Sommer, Kokitansky, Miiller, Hablewitz, and 
Weiglein in the cast, and Hans Richter as conductor. Dresden, 
Leipsic, Mannheim, Stuttgart, and other large towns have done their 
best to celebrate the zgth October, according to the arrangements 
previously announced, and without any noteworthy incidént or acci- 
dent. It was many years ago that a contre/emps occurred during Don 
Giovanni at the Stuttgart opera which counts among the happy in- 
congruities, and it is yet remembered with joy. The commendatore 
seated, stiff as stone, upon his stony steed, heard Leporello’s tremulous 
solo, and could not for the life of him resist a violent sneeze. 
| Leporello thereupon with great coolness wished the statue “ Bene- 
| dicite.” The statue, not to be outdone, bowed his head solemnly in 
acknowledgement. The humour of the situation tickled the audience 
so thoroughly, that their laughter never came to an end, nor did the 
opera, that night. 

Paris has supplied much food for censure in the mutilated and 
garbled versions .of Don Giovanni that have been presented on the 
stage of the Opéra from first to last. The first representation there in 
1805 was very much “adapted,” and had the attraction thrown in of a 
“ new solo on the horn,” to be played in the third act. The overture 
was touched up a little and allowed to remain, a long recitative 
composed by Kalkbrenner followed, thn Leporello’s recitative (by 
Mozart), and again a Kalkbrenner aria, “an invocation to night” for 
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between Don Giovanni and Anna, the arrival of the Commandant, 
and the duet and trio; also Anna’s air, “ Or sai” -with its recitative. 
Three police spies {sang the trio of masks. To crown all, the critics 
wrote severe articles on Mozart, the gist of which is contained in this 
genuine quotation : 
‘* There is too much music in Dom Giovanni.” 

We are indebted to Jahn for much of these details, as well as to 
Le Guide Musical.. They are very funny, and the honest German actor 
who sneezed so loud when he was a statue causes less cynical laughter. 

Paris tried to get out of the groove of adaptations, and perform 
agenuine Don Giovanni last month, but the Opéra did not quite 
manage it. The ballet was a mixture of all sorts of things, but being 
better than the singing, had the honours of the evening. 





Reviews, 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“ Characterstiicke fiir Clavier.” Von Theodor Kirchner. Op. 61. 
(Friedrich Hofmeister),—Opus 61 by Theodor Kirchner! and yet 
this composer’s name, although greatly appreciated in Germany, is 
almost unknown in this country. Surely this is littie creditable vo the 
research of our pianists, considering the vast amount of truly artistic 
material which is encompassed in that figure. 
Kirchner be said to have “ written himself out,” his later works being, 
on the contrary, as a rule even superior to his early compositions, 
because far more exempt from Schumannesque mannerism, and only 


reminiscence of himself. ~The style of the great majority of those 
compositions is so original, melodious, replete with poliphony and 
startling yet natural transitions, so varied and well-contrasted be- 
tween the suave and the forcible, the dreamy and the energetic, 
that Theodor Kirchner remains one of the most fascinating, and at 
the same time most fertile writers of pianoforte music. Indeed, in 
the art of presenting mu/tum in parvo there are few to approach him, 
even the smallest of his numberless miniature “ sketches,” “ Aquar- 
ellen,” “album leaves,” &c., being more or less marked by the afore- 
said eminent characteristics, whilst the hand of the consum- 
mate artist is apparent upon every page of his music. 
important advantage peculiar to Theodor Kirchner’s pianoforte com- 
positions is their comparative easy character, in a technical sense 
rendering them perfectly accessible to pianists of even an inferior 
grade of mechanical proficiency. Indeed, a great number of them 
are mere “child’s play” in this respect—suitable expression being 
the chief feature in all of them. The above-mentioned “ charac- 
terstiicke ” Op. 61 (dedicated to Miss Mary Krebs), although not one 
of the composer’s very best works, will interest pianists in search of 
such music, whilst among the absolutely easy may be recommended 
“ Albumblatter” Op. 7 and ‘‘ Neue Albumblatter ” Op. 49. 

‘“‘Valses Styriennes,” by the above-mentioned composer’s name- 
sake, Fritz Kirchner, and published by the same firm, are two sets of 
pianoforte duets distinguished by much piquancy, grace, and a pleas- 
ing tunefulness of a superior stamp, and as varied in character as 
they are in key, which latter quality adds not a little to their use- 
fulness for instruction. At the same time these German dances, 
although very easy, especially in the bass part, cannot fail to produce a 
charming effect if played with the needful expression and entrain. 





Occasional Motes. 
The following item culled from Zhe Boston Traveller will 





Don Giovanni’s entry. The following numbers were supressed : duet | 


Nor can Theodor | 


tinged by that most pardonable form of plagiarism—an occasional 


Another | 


worth will give three recitals of pianoforte music in Stein- 
way Hall, Boston, as follows:—November 28, Beethoven 
night ; December 12, Chopin night ; January 23, Liszt night. 


The Traveller also asks the following pertinent ques- 
tion :—What business has a society for the encouragement 
of chamber music to call itself after Richard Wagner? Do 
tle Washington people hope to hear the Mzbelungen ar- 
ranged for three violins and a ’cello? 


| 
| 








MM. Ritt and Gailhard are as generally liked and show 
almost as much consideration for the rights of artists as 
does the high and mighty Count Hochberg, of Berlin, whose 
| quarrels with Dr von Biilow, and more recently with his 
| sub-director, von Strantz, are in everybody’s memory. The 
latest achievement of the French manager’s concerns M. 
| Saint-Saéns’s opera Henry VIII, originally written in four 
acts, and in that form too long to be coupled witha ballet, 
in consequence of which the composer has been asked to 
_ ‘reduce the length of his work by means of cuts to the neces- 
sary size. Everyone knows that one of the reasons of the 
failure of Yannhduser in Paris was that Wagner sternly 
refused to insert a ballet in the second act of the opera 
for the benefit of those /adztués who went to the theatre 
after dinner and did not care to miss the dancing. 
| While. M, Saint-Saéns was an adherent of Wagner he 
-would have probably followed the example of the German 
| master, but flowing years have made of him a sadder’and a 
wiser man who knows that it is useless to swim against the 
stream. In consequence, he has consented not to make 
detached cuts, but to allow the opera to be performed without 
the third act in which some of the most important parts of 
the action are embodied. MM. Ritt and Gailhard have 
commissicned him to write a new opera, Benvenuto Cellini, to 
complete which he has gone to Spain, although Italy would, 
one would think, have been a better place to imbue himself 
with the needful “local colour.” This circumstance has no 
doubt something to do with his pliant behaviour. If one hears 
of such things as these at the great subventioned theatres on 
the Continent, one is inclined to think that after all it is better 
\to have no opera at all than opera on such terms, 


A Diisseldorf painter named Backmann has just put the ~ 
last touches to a picture containing portraits of Wagner and 
his wife, and Liszt, and representing the master at the Villa 
Wahnfried with the just-finished score of ‘Parsifal in his 
hand. Those acquainted with the silly-sentimental manner 
in which German and Hungarian painters/).»¢ treated similar 
subjects—Mozart on his death-bed, Weber composing his 
“last waltz,” which he never composed at ail, Haydn crossing 
the Channel in an heroic attitude and in the midst of a gieat 
thunderstorm—will not be very anxious. to see this latest 
specimen of the effete Diisseldorf school. _ 





Baillie, the Covenanter, as Carlyle 4gserts in his mono- 
graph, was unable to make up his mirid about the spelling _ 
of his name, which appears in his own handwriting in six 
different variations. The great composer, Monteverde, seems 
to have been in a similar predicament, that is, he. wrote his 
name in one way and had it printed in another, According 











make the mouths water of every pianoforte teacher in the 
United Kingdom, and may perhaps induce a score or two 
of them to cross the Atlantic, which is one of the reasons 
why we reproduce it here. “Professor Klindworth’s terms 


150 dols. for twenty lessons at Steinway Hall, 100 dols. for 





for lessons,” our contemporary writes, “ means scmething— | 


ten lessons at the residence of the pupil. Professor Klind- | given as Monteverde. 


to an exhaustive essay recently published in the Vierte/. 
| gahrsschrift fir Musikwissenscha 2 signature of a hun- 
| dred and thirty autograph lette: fonteverdz, while on the 

title-page of all his published wei s the spelling\is that gene- 
rally accepted, Monteverde. Colibasly tacige ie: namie of 
his father is in an official docur oof his native city,|Grémona, 
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The Organ World. 


ORGAN RECITAL PLAYING. 
IX, 


i With regard to registration, Bach’s organ works appear to 
be divided into two sets : those intended for the display of a 
large instrument in a great building, and those intended for 
study or for more limited resources, whether of smaller organs, 
or upon full-sized instruments. 

We are in England growing out of two errors regarding 
the performance of Bach’s organ works: we no longer think 
they are almost exclusively adapted for the noisy enunciation 
of the full organ, or for the display of rapid, facile execution 
by well-trained fingers and feet ; though Bach does, of course, 
supply magnificent pieces of display for both organs and 
organ-players. 

There can be no successful registration of Bach’s organ 
works without a very careful analysis of the underlying and 
often profound thought which forms the foundation of his 
counterpoint. Such an examination will reveal the fact that 
no master, not even Beethoven in his pianofoiie sonatas, ever 
worked under more powerful and varied imaginative impulses. 
Bach is by turns. majestic, brilliant, joyous, melancholy, calm, 
and playful. Again, his music shadows forth, with no un- 
certain sound, mixed instincts. His majesty may be broad 
and even, like a great musical river;~or stern, rugged, and 
almost defiant, like a range of rocky mountains. His calmness 
may be child-like and trustful, or philosophical and logical 
enough to demand the hand of a great artist for its just 
expression. 

Perhaps the first proceeding of the student of Bach is to 
classify his organ pieces into the two chief divisions already 
indicated as being calculated for the full and free display of a 
great instrument, or only, adapted for the more limited use of the 
instrument, or it may be for purposes of study and quiet 


pe ——— 


3 organic contemplation. To the first class belong, generally 


speaking, all the longer Preludes and Fugues, Toccatas, Fan- 
tasias, Passacaille, &c., &c. To the. second class belong 
the Trios or Sonatas, the Pastorale; some of the shorter 
Preludes and Fugues, and certain of the choral variations, 
&c., &c. Such a classification carefully considered will greatly 
help the student in his approach to an understanding of 
the task of justly and effectively registering the really ex- 


- tremely varied methods of organic thought and eloquence of 


the chief of organ music writers. E. H. TURPIN. 





THE ORGAN IN OUR SOCIAL LIFE. 


The popularity of every institution is decided by its posi- 
tion as regards our home life; at least, this seems to be true 
of civilised life, in which wealth, comfort and culture make 
themselves felt in the family and social circles before penetra- 


“ting or permeating the larger arena of public existence as 


known in public buildings, whatever purpose they may be 
devoted to. .These thoughts are suggested by the mention 
of organ loving enthusiasm in a recent novel. 

“ Major and Minor” is the title ofa new story by Mr. W. 


E. Norris. The ‘story, however, is not musical. beyond the 


fact that the elder of two bathansedeleniing character, has 
his special hobby “ organ-playing.” It is quite surprising 
tonote the nurtiber of lovers we find in modern novels 
since the days when Dickens wrote of organ-playing Tom 
sae 4 tarty of te i ciate tas copa co 
reflects the poy : instrument ; and-organ players 
Peafort ie the fact that they are in novels, at least, 


“the gentlest of the gentle.” It would be difficult to enumerate 


_of devotion, worship, and praise. 





the many novels in which the organ is not only present as an 
essential feature of social life, but as the recognised means of 
imparting a calm, serious, thought atmosphere to the more 
reflective situations, and as a power in the way of uplifting 
minds, if not souls, above the turmoil of the world. 

A recent series of articles in an American church paper 
on the “ Orthodoxy of Song-Writers ” approaches this subject 
from another standpoint, showing up the modern tendency 
of our poets—esrecially in writing words to be strengthened 
by the aid of musical eloquence—to put forward the human 
and emotional impulses of our religious instincts, regardless 
of all dogmatism, theological orthodoxy, and even the plainly- 
to-be-read scriptural authority. The poets create new heavens 
of their own, which are based rather upon the dominant idea 
of an earthly than upon the thought of a spiritual Paradise ; 
they seem to read the Bible through the lines of the Koran, 
and their Christianity appears to drift towards Mohammed- 
ism. To a certain extent the position of the song-writers 
may be justified, for we are not told what the joys of heaven 
may be, beyond the statement that praiseful music affords a 
chief occupation to the blessed, who do, or will, enjoy the 
rest of heaven. 

The idea of the employment of music in heaven and the 
anticipatory use of it, such as we know—a thing too fullyof 
discords and humanity to be fit for celestial service—is the one 
point upon which the orthodoxy of the song writers is pre- 
sumably sound enough. The outcome of this idea is the 
prevailing semi-sacred song with “ organ part odd/igato or non- 
obbligato”” to quote endless frontispieces. These songs are 
only in part imitative of the typical leading composition‘ of 
the kind. Like that piece itself they are the popular exe 
pression of luxurious and artistic rest, the conditions of which 
are by no means clearly defined as based upon the Christian 
doctrine of eternal life purchased by the Redemption of man-_ 
kind and the inheritance of those who are gifted with a faith, 
the earthly outcome of which is ever a pure,unselfish life. The 
song-writer's piety very often takes the form of a “chamber- 
organ in a well-furnished boudoir,” as auctioneers might be 
expected to say. ’ 

The late Mortimer Collins pointed out that the dominant 
idea of modern life was “ rest” as the reward of all the anxieties 
and toils of this high-pressure life of ours ; a rest presumptu- 
ously ordered according to human requirements and human 
habits. 

Now the organ is in social life the symbol of artistic peace, 
and in the hands of the novelist and the song-writer it has 
become the panacea for htman suffering and anxiety, and 
furnishes the typical answer to the universal yearning for 
rest as presumably felt by people of taste and culture. 

Though this is not the grandest or the. most artistic view 
of the work of the “king of instruments” any more than the 
chamber-organ is the finest type of the instrument, it certainly 
illustrates the profound regard with which thinking people 
look upon the organ apart from all question of theological 
orthodoxy. This social popularity of the instrument also 
illustrates its power over the public mind as a mighty engine 
in the work of uplifting our hearts and souls into the regions 
E. H. Turpin. 





OLD KEYBOARD IN STRUMENTS. 


(Continued from page 895.) 
WE therefore find in England the first innapenden t clavier com- 
Byrd, Bull and Gibbons, were gentlemen. of 


Chapel Royal, and took their turn at the organ when required. 
di Pe hate rp and is said to be buried in the Pls Vers, once 


the quit churchyard of Anwep Ca Cohesion af 
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~ his handsome face familiar to many. In order of time William Byrd 
was the first. He was senior chorister of old St. Paul’s in 1554. He 
was attached to the Chapel Royal in 1569, and enjoyed with Thomas 
Tallis a monopoly for printing music and vending music paper. ; 
I need hardly say the famous canon “Non nobis Domine” is 
attributed to Byrd. The “ Parthenia” was long said to be the first 
music ever printed for the Virginals, but that statement was refuted 
by the recent Caxton Exhibition. I have selected for performance a 
highly interesting and beautiful Galiardo by Byrd, and will play it on 
such a spinet as he himself might have used. Torepresent the other 
contributions to the “ Parthenia” I will continue with the “ Courante 
Jewell,” by Dr. John Bull, and “The Lord of Salisbury, his Pavin,” 
by Orlando Gibbons. The Courante is not, however, in “ Parthénia,” 
it is from a Flemish MS. The interesting and, in every way, perfect 
spinet I shall use is Venetian, and dates back to the time of Elizabeth. 
I have had it tuned according to the so-called “unequal” or Mean- 
tone Temperament which had in the 16th century, from the smooth- 
ness of the chords in certain keys, prevailed over the earlier scholastic 
_ and harsh Pythagorean system. In the lowest octave I have employed 
the now obsolete “ short octave,” a contrivance that was at that time 
in general use. By it the lowest key, apparently E, is tuned down to 
C ; the F sharp to D, and the G sharp'to E, making these keys the 
fourths instead of the semitones below the adjoining F, G, and A. 
I find I cannot perform the pieces I have chosen withuut recourse to 
this expedient. 
The instrument has, to a certain extent, lost in tone owing to an 
inevitable deterioration incident to age. On the other hand, there is 


a gain to the interpretation of the music through the use of modern” 


fingering, which ensures a smoother and more connected performance. 

The low pitch unavoidable from the great age of the instrument, 
is an obvious drawback. I believe the pitch of such a spinet in 
England would, at the close of the 16th and beginning of the 17th 
centuries, have been nearly half a tone above the present Phil- 
harmonic or Kneller Hall pitch ! 

During the Commonwealth, it may have been during the reign of 
Charles L, a stronger spinet was adopted from Italy—the Transverse 
spinet, in which the wrestplank or tuning-pin block, and the wrest 
or tuning-pins are, as in the harpsichord, immediately above the key- 
board. 
into favour. It was no doubt admired for its Italian coffer shape, and the 
addition of a Flemish internal adornment, but as the weakest i 
strument it had to give way before the transverse spinet and ve 
chord. We now find many English makers, some, as Loosemore, 
who were also organ-builders, others, as Haward, Keene and the 
Hitchcocks, spinet and harpsichord-makers only. They called the 
harpsichord, harpsicon, and their work covered the period extending 
from the Restoration to Queen Anne. -I will play Gibbons’ Pavin 
upon a transverse spinet by Thomas Hitchcock. With Thomas and 
John Hitchcock the spinet culminated. A deterioration ensued, 
consequent upon mere copying, and the desire which determines the 
fate of many musical instruments, to strain them in the quest for 
power, beyond beauty of tone. 

The French were not without their noted spinet-makers who 
‘ produced the instruments praised by Mersenne, for which Lully, 
Chambonitres and Couperin wrote their graceful works. This was 
the flowering time of the special graces, the “ tremblements” or 
' “agrémens,” comprising the appoggiaturas, shakes, mordents and 
» turns, which, of possible Eastern descent, were transmitted to the 
spinet through the fincé and vibrato of the lute, and to a certain 
extent replaced the accent the mechanical keyboard instruments 
could not render. 

The vibrato was actually continued in the clavichord, the only 
keyboard instrument in which it was possible. These embellish- 
ments were for a hundred and fifty years the delight of clavier 
players. ‘The music of Byrd, Bull, and Gibbons, no less than that of 
Couperin and Purcell, is charged with these adornments in nearly 
every bar. Unfortunately, as has been pointed out to me by my 
friend Mr. Dannreuther, Rimbault, who edited the Virginal book for 
publication, thought fit to leave them out, and subsequent. editors 
have not taken the trouble to restore them. It would be a great 
service’to musical history, and to that of this country in particular, if 
* funds anda com editor were forthcoming to provide a complete 
edition of old clavier music, extending from the Virginal books to 


The oblong spinet, or true virginal came, about that time also - 





J. S. Bach. I am not venturing too far when I say the suppression 
of the graces leaves the essential bony and muscular structure, but 
without nerves to give life to it. I will play from “ Lessons for the 
Harpsichord: or Spinet,” composed by Lully, an Allemande, and 
from Frangois Couperin’s works (I use, with the excision of some 
octaves in the bass, the edition of Brahms), a piece entitled, ‘‘ La 
Bandoline.” I cannot pretend to recall the special charm of this 
piece as played upon the pianoforte by Anton Rubinstein in his 
recent historical concerts, but there is a certain interest in hearing it 
played upon such an instrument as it was composed for. I use for 
Lully and Couperin a double keyboard harpsichord or clavecin, made 
by André Ruckers, of Antwerp, in 1614, an instrument still of great 
beauty of tone, and an evidence of how well founded was the reputa- 
tion gained by the Ruckers’ family for their harpsichords, and spinets, 
or virginals. This excellence led to their being valued and preserved 
like Bologna lutes, and Cremona violins. In continuation of the pro- 
gramme and upon the same instrument I will play a Prelude, Sara- 
bande, and Cebell (a kind of Gavotte), from a Suite by Henry 
Purcell, published by Mrs. Frances Purcell, his widow and executrix, 
in 1696. 

By the two keyboards of this instrument can be shown the 
alternation of loud and soft strains, that was much admired in Purcell’s 
time, and is familiar, as an echo effect, to those acquainted with 
his anthems. : 

It is an easy transition from Purcell to Handel, and the Air with 
Variations and Presto from the Suite in D minor is a fine example of 
Handel’s noble treatment of the instrument. The great master wrote 
for the harpsichord as he did for the human voice with a fine intuition 
of the capabilities of either. It is this adequacy and solidity of 
treatment that renders Handel’s clavier-writing indispensable to the 
pianoforte student in the sense that Bach and Scarlatti are indispens- 
able ; these three contemporary composers being the firm foundation 
upon which pianoforte playing has been raised. The Handel pieces 
shall be played upon a shudi double harpsichord made in 1771. It 
will be noticed that the tempi are taken slower than they would be 
upon the pianoforte. 

Neither Handel nor Bach despised the graces ; the rich elabora- 
tion of Handel’s D minor Air is the complete writing out of the 
embellishments that had his sanction, and the same may be 
said of the latest writing out of the E minor Prelude in the Wohlteme 
perirte Clavier, or the traditional adornment of the Sarabande in G 
minor, of the English Suites of Bach. 

It was due to the genius of an Italian, Domenico Scarlatti, a con- 
temporary of Handel and Bach, and also of the great Frenchman 
Rameau, whose compositions time will not allow me to introduce, to 
accomplish for the harpsichord what another great Italian, Muzio 
Clementi, did afterwards for the pianoforte—divine its proper treat- 
ment and effect from the instrument itself apart from vocal or instru- 
mental suggestions. I believe Scarlatti wrote his compositions for 
the single keyboard harpsichord, because the double one was rarely 
if ever made or found ibis native country. He made great use of a 
then novel feature in technique, the crossing of the hands, by which 
a third hand was as good as added in performance. I cannot say 
that he invented it. It was familiar to J. S. Bach, as may be seen in 
the Gigue of the Partita in B flat and other instances. 

It has been supposed by some that the crossing of the hands in Scar- 
latti’s harpsichord pieces, implied, in some unexplained way, the use of 
two keyboards at the same time. I think myself that the practice ex- 
plains itself naturally upon a single keyboard, and it does not upon two, 
and as I have said, the prevalence of single keyboard harpsichords in 
Italy proves that Scarlatti must have crossed his hands in playing the 

the 


harpsichord just in the same way we cross them now in playing 
pianoforte. But with Bach it was different. He had dcbickey- 
Variations (also 


his, Trios: for eisin teltaaaeee pla a 
ee fegye“#s i he set equal power of tone, an 
playable—indeed, in some instances, are really 
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‘ in his conception. There is no power of expression from the finger 


with the harpsichord, and the time of quick movements, as I have 
already said, has to be taken slower than we are now accustomed to. 


. The clavichord can be charged with the player’s sentiment, and rapid 


r 


passages are yet possible. It will perhaps be asked why the clavi- 
chord should have waited for Bach to be recognised as worthy to 
communicate a composer’s thoughts? I will tell you why. After re- 
maining for centuries a mere box of monochords, each group, whether 
pair or triplet of strings, being fretted to produce the neighbouring 
semitone or whole tone, in Bach’s early days it had been extended and 
improved so far as to give to each pair of unison strings a key and 
tangent, thereby rendering each note independent. By thus doing 
away with stopping, it became possible to tune the clavichord in the, 
at that time, novel Equal Temperament, and allow each of the twelve 
keys in the octave, white or black, to become an independent key 


. note as the composer might desire, no one being subordinate to 
_ another in position or privilege of modulation. We know how Bach 


availed himself of equal temperament for the clavichord and harpsi- 


. chord, although it is not, I believe; proved that he had it for the 


organ. 
In the next place, the establishment of a rational finger technique 


‘ had shown the way to a Lega/o style of performance, without which 


~ 
ad 


the clavichord could have no true interest orcharm. To obtain the full | 


vibrating tone of this most intimately expressive instrument, it is 
essential that the player’s finger and key should be as it were bound 
together. In fact a good clavichord player may be said to feed the 
strings, so close is the connection to the fingers. We can, when we 
are aware of this, better appreciate the importance of Bach’s precept, 
written in 1723, that a player should, above all things, acquire a 
Cantabile style of performance. The whole keyboard technique 
became thereby immeasurably raised. Still the clavichord remained 
a weak instrument, and neither Bach nor his sons and pupils would 
have thought of bringing it before a large audience as I have now 
done upon several occasions. They would have turned to the harpsi- 
chord as a matter of course and resigned, although with regret, the 
intimate and tender expressiveness of the clavichord—the musical 
student’s companion and friend, to whose touching tones he might at 
any time appeal, sure of a sympathetic response. 

It was perhaps to impart expression to the harpsichord that Bach 
busied himself with the production of a Sostenente keyboard in- 
strument—the Lauten—or Geigenwerk—a kind of keyboard hurdy- 
gurdy. The attention he appears to have given to this idea may 
have caused him to overlook the pianoforte which, although in his 
time, a capable instrument, was not appreciated by him, nor indeed 
by his son Carl Philipp Emmanuel, who regarded it as only good for 
improvisations and then with the dampers taken off. He remained to 
the end of his days a clavichord player. 

The’ performance upon a clavichord of J. S. Bach’s “ Fantasia 
‘Cromatica e Fuga,” will conclude this lecture. All that can be said 
about Bach and the clavichord is epitomised in this extraordinary 
work. The weak tone of the clavichord requires from the audience 
some concentration of the sense of hearing, but, after the first few 
bars, this peculiarity is no longer felt. 


“THE PROGRAMME. 
ELIZABETHAN SPINET. 


REMC L oss 1ectyon hs testchestvage tsces Esc aate Wiliiam Byrd, about 1538—162 
Cotttaliie Jewell, 2025.5. iii a aaa John Bull, 1 33-1628 
JACOBEAN -SPINET. 
The Lord of Salisbury His Pavin............ Orlando Gibbons, 1583—1625, 
Ruckers HARPSICHORD, A.D. 1614. 
Sisneneeescedeensssenneees wubace Giovanni Battista Lully, 1633—1687. 
io La Brey vesnhecarsscrsorenapencesennsbinnts Francois Couperin, ite 
Prelude © ‘ . s i ‘ 
Sarabande >......... reborn se ony anne penae: gears Sere ee lenry cell, 1658—1 
a , 695. 


Snub! HARPSICHORD, A.D. 1771. 
Air in D minor, Variations and Presto.. bgp Miia Handel, 1685—17 
Sonata, G G major io aanes tispessgenenesereeseensanees Domenico ;, teey—a7. 
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‘GERMAN CLAVICHORD, — 


Fantasia Cromatica e Fuga Johann Sebastian Bach, 1685—1750. 
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FOREST GATE. 


Specification of organ built by F. A. Slater, organ builder, Sazon 
ae Bow, London, E., for the Congregational Church, Sebert 
oad :— 
GREaT ORGAN, CC TO A. 





Opén Diapason. | Principal. Fifteenth. 
Stopped Diapason. Harmonic Flute. Trumpet. 
Dulciana. | Twelfth. 

SWELL ORGAN, CC To A. 
Double Diapason. | Voix Celeste. Cornopean. 
Violin Diapason. Gemshorn. Oboe. 
Rohr Fléte. Harmonic Piccolo. 
Viola di Gamba. | Mixture (3 ranks). 


CHOIR ORGAN, CC To A. 
Salicional. | Wald Flute. Cremona. 
Lieblich Gedact. Harmonic Piccolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN, CCC To F. 


Grand Open teicosen fin dam 16 feet ... «. 30 pipes, 
Bourdon i ti ine a ‘a <i . 
COUPLERS. 


Great to Pedals. 


Swell to Great. 
Choir to Pedals. 


Choir to Great. 
Swell to Pedals. 
Three pneumatic combination pistons to act on Great Organ, and 
three to act on Swell Organ. 
This instrument is constructed entirely upon the tubular pneumatic 
system. 
The manuals are placed at a distance of about eighteen feet from the 


organ. 








RECITAL NEWS. 


Str. Joun, Lapywoop, BIRMINGHAM.—Mr. Henry Taylor, F.C.O., 
resumed his organ recitals on Nov. 1. Programme :—Coronation 
March, Meyerbeer; Air, composed for Holsworthy Church Bells, 
Wesley ; Fugue in E flat, “St. Anne’s,” Bach ; Anthem, “ The Lord 
is my Shepherd,” Smart; Sonata in D minor, No. 1, Guilmant ; 
Anthem, “ Send out thy light,” Gounod ; Anthem from Violin Con- 
certo, Mendelssohn ; Cujus Animam, from “Stabat Mater,” Rossini ; 
Grand Cheeur in D, Deshayes. 

Bow aND Bromtey InstiTuTE.—The talented young blind 
organist, Mr. A. Hollins, gave an organ and pianoforte recital. He 
was recalled for a capital rendering of Dr. Hopkins’ fine Allegro 
Moderato in A, and for his Improvisation on a Scotch air suggested 
by one of the audience. The other organ solos were Sonata, H. 
Turner ; Pastorale, Whiting; and March, Gounod. -Mr. Hollins’s 
piano solo, Rhapsodie (Liszt), was finely played and encored, ‘the 
soloist giving Bennett’s ‘‘ Fountain” and Chopin’s “ Study on Black 
Keys.” Miss A. Morley and Mr. H. Beaumont were the vocalists, 
and they greatly pleased their listeners. To-night Mr. W. T. Best, of 
Liverpool, will be the organist. 

Bricuton.—At the Dome, Royal Pavilion, an organ recital was 
given by Mr. Alfred King, Mus. B. Oxon., F. Coll. Org., (hon. 
organist to the Corporation), on Nov. 12. Programme :—March 
in B flat, Silas; Chorus “Fixed in his everlasting seat,” Handel ; 
Andante “ Gracioso,” Smart : Toccata in F, Bach ; Violin Duetto, 
Andante from Op. 32, Spohr-Best ; March Funebre et Chant 
Seraphique, Guilmant; Barcarolle, from 4th Concérto, Bennett ; 
Funeral March of a Marionette, Gounod ; Intermezzo, Masheth ; 
Overture in F, Morandi. 

Bouton. —Mr. W. Mullineux, F.C.O. (borough organist), one a 
recital in the Albert Hall, on October 29. The programme was as 
follows: Grand Fantasia et Fugue, in G minor (Bach) ; beara 
for the organ, in E major (Henry Deshayes) ; Graceful Dance, from 
the Incidental Music to Henry VIII. (Sullivan); Chorus, “ The 
heavens are pone (Haydn) ; Romanza, “ Rose, 


fete) Comet “Ruy Blas ” (Mendelssohn). And on, Novem- 


ber 5 his was as follows : Overture, for the organ,.in D 
(Morandi}; Air with Va¥iations from the 1 peg) 
Ave Maria (Schubert); Organ Concerto, in G minor 
Allegro, nte) (Handel); Selection ‘rom the oper, I 
Trovatore” (Verdi); March and Chorus, from “Tannhduser” 


(Wagner). | ae 
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Cuurcu oF St. NicHotas CoL_g-ApBry.—An organ recital was 

given on November 8. Organ, Mr. H. C. Tonking, violin, Mr. B. M. 

' Carrodus. Funeral March (Chopin), in memory of the late Sir 
G. A. Macfarren, Mus. Doc.; Andante and Rondo for organ and 
violin (Macfarren)—only the week before his death Sir George Mac- 
farren signified his intention to be present on this occasion to hear 
his Andante and Rondo; Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Bach) ; 
Mélodie Réligieuse, violin and organ, (Tours) ; Andante from String 
Quartet, Op. 91 (Mendelssohn) ; Violin Solo, Legende (Wieniawski) ; 
Jubilant March (Stainer). 

Sr. Luxe’s CuurcH, Dersy.—On November 8, Mr. H. A. 
Wheeldon, F.C.O., organist of Christ Church, Hendon, gave a recital 
in the above church, Programme as follows: Alla marcia in B flat, 
Petrali; Allegretto from “ Hymn of Praise,” Mendelssohn ; Postlude 
in E flat, Smart; Meditation in A flat, Klein; Marche des Rois 
Mages, Dubois ; Fantasia in C, Tours; Romance, H. Hofmann ; 
Offertoire on a Noél, Grison. 

LeamincTon.—At St. John’s Church, Tachbrook Street, the 
eleventh ofgan recital was given on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 17, by 
Mr. Yates Mander, Fellow of the College of Organists, and Licentiate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, assisted by Mr. H. A. Heden 
(violin) and Mr. H. Mander (cello). Programme: Organ solo, Fan- 
tasia in C minor, Berens; trio, Largo con expressione, Beethoven ; 
organ solo, Sonata No. 5 in D, Mendelssohn ; violin solo, Andante 
from Sonata, Mozart; organ solo, Premitre Méditation, Guilmant ; 
cello solo, “Adelaide,” Beethoven; organ solo, Offertoire in D, 
Batiste ; trio, Andante and Minuet (“ Jupiter” Symphony), Mozart. 

MANCHESTER.—Church of the Holy Innocents, Fallowfield. 
Programme :—Andante in A flat, Hoyte ; Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Bach ; Offertoire, Salome; “O rest in the Lord, Mendels- 
sohn ; Postlude in D, Tours.. This programme was played on Oct. 16. 
by Mr. W. A. Gilbert, F.C.O. 

INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, WoRSLEY, MANCHESTER.—At special 
services held Sunday, Oct. 30, Mr. Willcock, A.C.O., played the fol- 
lowing selections :—Andante con moto in E major, Guilmant ; 
Melody in D, Capocci; “ Jerusalem,” Parker—Westbrook ; Ber- 

ceuse, Delbruck ; Finale, Sonate, Capocci. 

SouTHaMPTON.—Mr. Alfred Oake, A.C.O., L.R.A.M., organist 
of Holy Trinity Church, and organist-designate of the parish church 
at Folkestone, recently gave a recital upon the new organ at St. 
Lawrence’s Church, Southampton. There was a latge gathering. 
Mr. Oake is shortly leaving Southampton for Folkestone, and there- 
fore, though the recital was not arranged with that. view, it partook 
somewhat of the character of a valedictory performance. The pro- 
- gramme comprised Sonata in.F minor, Mendelssohn ; Andante in F, 
Smart ; Fugue in B minor, J. S. Bach; song, ‘“ Waft her, angels,” 
Handel; Fantasia on “ Adeste Fideles,” Introduction, Variations, 
and Finale Fugue, Alfred Oake ; Andante con varie in.A, Haydn ; 
Chorus of angels, Clark ; Improvisation—storm ; Recit. and Air, “ If 
with all your hearts,” Mendelssohn; Solo for Vox Humana, “The 
better land,” Cowen; Adagio and March from the Occasional Oratorio, 
Handel. As to particular items, the elaborate compositions—Men- 
delssohn’s sonata in F minor, and Bach’s fugue in B minor, were 
given with great skill, says a local.journal. 

STiRLING, N.B.—The opening recital of the season was given in 
the Albert Hall, on November 4, by Dr. C. E. Allum (the organist). 


The programme comprised : Organ Concerto, in G minor, No. 6, . 


and set (Handel); Organ Concerto in G (Bach); Priére in F 
(Guilmant) ; Rondo Campanelli (Morandi); Marche Nuptiale 
(Guilmant) ; Selection from “Carmen” (Bizet); Marcia di Proces- 


sione (Morandi); Andante from Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn) ; 


Overture to “Le Chasse du Jeune Henri” (Méhul); The Dead 


' March in Saul was played as a tribute of respect to the memory of : 


Sir George A. Macfarren, Mus. D. 


’ Sr. Nicuouas Core-Assry, E.C.+-The weekly organ recital was. 


-given at this church, on Tuesday, October 25, by Mr. James Hallé, 
The me’ was as follows : Overture (Morandi) ; Organ Con- 


- certo, in C, No 2, Set 3 (W. T. Best), (Handel) ; Fae aaicenr 
gave a recital i the aBote 
rp 


church, with the following programme: Fantasia, 
Adagio (Quartet, Op. 44), Mendelssohn) ; Solo, “ These 


which came out of great tribulation ” (from the Anthem, “ I 
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and lo”), (Miller); Prelude and Fugue, in C (Peters’ Vol. 3, No. 7), 
(Bach) ; Marche des Templiers (Benedict). 

Truro.—At the consecration of the new cathedral, Mr. Lloyd 
played suitable pieces of music, and Mr. Sinclair, A.C.O., the cathe- 
dral organist, conducted the service with tact and skill) The 
Communion Service was Smart in F. The correspondent of Church 
Bells expresses a regret that the services of an orchestra were not 
secured upon so auspicious an occasion. 

Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin lately gave an organ recital in Chicago, 
in which American composers were represénted by S. P. Warren’s 
arrangement of the “Night song” and “An evening idyll,” by 
Dudley Buck. 








NOTES. 





Wednesday being St. Cecilia’s Day, there will be a special per. 
formance at All Saints, Margaret Street, at eight p.m., of Mendels. 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” with orchestra, augmented choir, and 
organ. Mr. H. C. Tonking will lead the band, and Mr. W. S. Hoyte 
will give an organ recital. It is gratifying to make this announcement 
and it is to be hoped that church oratorios and organ recitals on St. 
Cecilia’s Day will multiply year by year. 

“Southey, in his life of John Wesley, tells us that Charles Wesley, 
the brother of John and the father of S. Wesley, the great organist 
and composer, had the offer from Garret Wellesley of certain estates, 
which were eventually left to Richard Cowley. This, notes De 
Quincey, argues a recognition of consanguinity. The last-named 
author said ; “ I remember well from my days of childhood a niéce 
of John Wesley, who always spoke of Lord Mornington, composer of 
the well-known glees, as a cousin, and as intimately connected with 
her brother, the great foudroyant performer on the organ.” The 
Wellesleys and the Wesleys were different links of the same family it 
seems, and the great Duké of Wellington and Samuel Wesley were 
distantly related. 

Like the majority of the composers of distinction, Verdi was ‘an 

organist at an early age. When only twelve he did duty as organist 
in the church of Rewcole, his native village ; studying harmony under 
the organist, Signor Baistrocchi, a man of talent and knowledge. At 
fifteen, Verdi officiated as organist at the great church of Bussetto, 
with a salary of £12ayear. His salary first fixed at “ thirty-six lire,” 
about £1 10s., was during his second year’s office raised to “ forty 
lire.” Afterwards Verdi added the work of choirmaster to that of 
organist. Soon after his marriage, when about twenty-five, he passed 
on to the work of composing for the stage, and his career as a 
humble, country church organist ended, and he soon found himself a 
famous opera writer. 
§ § Thomas de Quincey, justifying the spontaneous character of some 
of his essays as originally specimens of journalism remarks ;—“ Per- 
formers on the organ so far from finding their own impromptu dis- 
plays to fall below their more careful and premeditated efforts, on the 
contrary, have oftentimes deep reason to mourn over the escape of 
inspirations born from the momentary fervours. of inspiration, but 
fugitive and irrevocable as the pulses in their own flying fingers,” 


A suggestion has been made that “it would be well to make the 
choir organs of our large instruments of more ample size and with a 
larger amount of 8 and 4 feet work ; such schemes being likely to be 
of great use in the performance of Bach’s organ works as well as in 
more modern music.” Though it is true that a prevailing fashion 
exists of confining our choir organs to about 5 or 6 stops chiefly of 
solo type, there are signs of a reaction and many organs now have 
more ample choirs, some with 16 feet tone stops. 12 

M. Alexandre Guilmant will give. his fourth organ recital before 
the Shuborne School Musical Society on Friday evening, Dec. a, 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. Di 
lege Library will be on Tuesday next, from 
7to 8. At 8, on T iat the Bloomsbury Hall . C. Banister, 
will read per on the life of Sir-G. A. Macfarren, late 


95, Great Russell Street, W.C. E H. TURPIN, aa ji 
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MEDICAL BATTERY CO, Limited, 
52, OXFORD STREET, Lonvon, W. 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL JROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use **Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. 















| 
| 


They are invaluable in allaying the | 


hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and | 


Strengthening the Voice. 

© They <eem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a cleas 
enunciation.” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 

Ask for and obtain only ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at Is. 1$d. a box. 


ROBINSON & GUEAVER'S 


LINEN COLLARS, GUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


COLLARS: Laptes’ 8-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen; GENTs’ 
4-fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s. 11d. per dozen. 





.dozen. 


SHIRTS: Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen. (To measure Qs. extra. ) 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as .iew with best materials 
in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the Half Dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Roya Irish Gampric PockeT- HANDKERCH IFFS 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per dozen :—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 44d. ; Gents’, 
8s. 6d. 


Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 114d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 


By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Correspondence. 


MILITARY BANDS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—I have read with interest the article, in’your last issue, by 
your correspondent Ex-Bandsman, and I concur with him in ever) 
respect, with the ay pe that in Cavalry bands—for your cor- 

















respondent evident Speaks only of Infantry bands—it would be 
impossible, accgrdi <. the present state of affairs, to have the 
number of instruments He suggests, as the number of men is limited ; 
7.¢,, sixteen bandsmen, eight trumpeters—who of course play in the 
band—and five boys ; in all, twenty-nine. ‘There are, as a rule, more 
than this; but they are, as it were, taken from the ranks of the 
regiment, and are consequently a loss to the duty strength. Cavalry 


bands are placed at a disadvantage when compared to their Infantry ~.which followed 


masters, 


brethren ; the reason being that, say, for instance, a Cavalry band 
attends two mounted parades a week ; this incurs their attendance at 
early morning stables, to prepare their horses, &c. ; and on their 
dismissal from parade they are required, at mid-day stables, to groom 
their horses again, and to clean the saddlery ; the time occupied for 
the whole being generally from 6 a.m till 1 p.m. Thus they lose (on 
an average, twice a week) their principal practice hours, viz, from 
9.45 till 12.45 a.m., that being the usual practice hours of the band 
to which I have the honour to belong. I consider, as a bandsman, 
a band, to be a band in every sense of the word, should have at least 
one regular practice-hour daily, and also regular intervals for inde- 
pendent instrumental practice, which, by the disadvantage I speak of, 
they are denied. Many young men aspiring to become good and 
efficient bandsmen or instrumentalists, are deprived of many an op- 
portunity of instruction, together with their individual practice. In 
some bands the solo performers are remunerated for their services as 
soloists by the addition to their ordinary soldier’s pay of one penny 
or twopence a day, seldom more. Commanding officers who take an 
interest in their band, turn them out on mounted duty only when ab- 
solutely necessary. The result of the disadvantages I have mentioned, 
and many more too numerous to mention, is, that they, collectively, 
take no interest in their duties as bandsmen, or very little, anyhow. 
I am aware there are in the world remedies for all this, but, being 
interested myself, consider I am debarred from offering any sugges- 
tion.—I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
Shorncliffe Camp, Kent, 
Nov. 11, 1887, 


CavaLRY BANDSMAN, 





Srr,—I have been reading your articles on the position of band- 
I am no admirer of Lord Wolseley, but I should like just 
to ask whether the comparison between his “ experience” and that 


_ of General Boulanger is quite justified by facts?—Yours truly, 


CUFFS: For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. per | 


THomas ATKINS. 





JENNY LIND IN PARIS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD,” 


Sir,—My attention having been drawn to your challenge to me 


| to explain my statement that Mdlle. Jenny Lind “ obtained a hearing 


at the opera (in Paris) in 1842,” a statement which appeared in my 


| biography of that great artist in “ Grove’s Dictionary,” I can only 


reply that Madame Lind-Goldschmidt saw the proof of that article 
before its publication, and corrected in it anything that seemed to 
her to deserve correction. But I may add here that I believe that the 
“hearing she obtained ” was private ; and | feel sure that she never 
“ appeared” at the opera in Paris, — nor did I say in the biography that 


| she did so.—Yours obediently, 


13, Belsize Avenue, N. W. 


ULIAN MARSHALL. 
Nov. 12, 1887. J 


Concerts. 





LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The second series of these concerts was commenced on Tuesda 
evening at St. James’s Hall in the presence of a numerous, though 
by no means crowded, audience. In providing orchestral concerts in 
London during the winter months, Mr. Henschel has satisfied a long- 
felt want, and we wish every success to his entirprise. New and 


| interesting works are promised, with a sufficient leaven of the old 


' masters to disarm conservative musicians. 


‘The principal features of 


_ Tuesday’s programme, which erred on the side of brevity rather than 
one length, were Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, and a scena from 
| Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmila, an account of which opera is now 


appearing in our columns. The symphony was, on the whole, well 
played, although there is room for improvement in point of delicacy 
and the tone of the strings is rather poor. Glinka’s scena is an uninter. 
esting work, and, towards it# conclusion, borders dangerously on 
cominonplace. It was well sung by Mr. Santley, and the applause 

i tribute to the singer rather than 
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the song. Two charming little melodies for strings by Grieg (op. 34), 
arranged by the composer from his own songs, “ Hjertesar” and 
“ Varen,” were daintily played, and formed a distinct contrast to 
Hans Sachs’s monologue from Die Meistersinger, an excerpt not well 
adapted for concert purposes. Weber's overture to Zuryanthe, and 
Wagner's to Zannhduser, were the. opening and concluding numbers ; 
but the latter was completely spoiled by the rapid pace at which it 
was taken. 


NOVELLO ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


The present season of ‘ Novello Oratorio Concerts” was inaugu- 
rated by a performance of Mr. Mackenzie’s “ Jubilee Ode,” and 
Anton Dvorak’s cantata, Zhe Spectre’s Bride. Both works have been 
so fully discussed on various occasions, that a brief notice will suffice.. 
If the ode scarcely reaches above the commonplace, it may be urged 
that even the great composers seldom rose to their theme when at 
work “to order” on a pitce d’occasion. The choral voices are, how- 
ever, becomingly treated, with a view to broad and massive effects, 
there are some appropriate touches of local colouring in the proces- 
sion choruses of the various nationalities under the sway of Queen 
Victoria’s dominion, and the soprano solo is a really effective speci- 
men of vocal writing. That the ode suffered from its juxtaposition 
to The Spectre’s Bride, there can, however, be no doubt. For although 
in Dvorak’s cantata, that rarest of all gifts of the present day, a 
spontaneous flow of original, well-sustained, and captivating melody, 
cannot be said to be prominent, the subject scarcely admits of the 
graceful or pleasing element, and the picturesque characterisation, 
the power and incisiveness of delineation, more especially of the 
weird and awe-inspiring, both in the choral and orchestral portions 
of the work, fully deserve to be qualified as the outcome of musical 
conception of a very high order ; whilst the originality, richness, and 
variety of the orchestral scoring is beyond all praise. The soli in 
both works were in the hands of Madame Albani, who, barring a cer- 
tain exuberance of force and style, greatly distinguished herself in the 
soprano music. Mr. Harper Kearton’s genuine and.sympathetic tenor 
voice, excellent method, and artistic delivery, deserved even warmer 
recognition than they obtained ; whilst Mr. Santley, who was out of 
voice, did the best he could for the exacting bass part. There was a 
distinct discrepancy between band and chours during the ode, besides 
some awkward blemishes in the first named section of executants 
during the cantata. The “Dead March” in Sau/ was performed 
in memory of the late Jenny Lind and Sir George Macfarren. Mr. 
Randegger conducted with skill and energy. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


OF all the so-called “ programme-music ” that has hitherto been 
written, Berlioz’s “Symphonie Fantastique” is perhaps the finest 
example. Not only is the idea of the work intensely original, but 
its treatment would entitle Berlioz to take rank amongst the great 
masters, even were additional proof of his genius wanting. Perhaps 
in no other work is Berlioz’s mastery of orchestration so strikingly 
demonstrated as in this symphony ; for although not scored in the 
grandiose manner which he affected later, the last two movements of 
this remarkable creation are stupendous in design and effect. Par- 
ticularly noticeable also are the four ¢ympani introduced at the close 
of the “‘Sctne aux Champs,” whose mimic thunder is striking in its 
realism, while no one who has ever heard the symphony is likely to 
forget the truly exquisite effect of the four harps in the second move- 
ment. Berlioz apparently could not get rid of his idée fixe; he 
seems to have been so fascinated with his conception that nothing 
short of its further elaboration in a manner which is, in point of 
form, without parallel in music, could satisfy him. In some respects 
it is a pity that “ Lelio” was written ; it comes as an anti-climax to 
the tremendous power of the last two movements of the symphony, 
and the dialogue is entirely tedious. Much of the music is, how- 
ever, interesting, and the two tenor songs and the ‘‘ Miranda” motive 
are grace itself. Both works were finely performed by the orchestra, 
and Mr. Manns was heartily cheered at the conclusion of the sym- 
phony. Mr. James Fernandez, as Lelio, did his best with an un- 
grateful task, while Mr. E, Lloyd superbly. Of Mr. F. King, 
be it said that his rendering of the “Brigand Song” was far more 
suggestive of afternoon-tea with the curate than the quaffing: of 
“blood” from a lover’s skull, ‘ 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Although Monday’s programme was rather wanting in general 
interest, Beethoven’s quartet in E flat, Op. 74, was quite sufficient to 
atone for any other deficiencies. There are moments in this noble 
work in which the master’s latest style is suggested, especially in the 
Adagio, although in point of date the quartet belongs to the middle 
period, having appeared in 1809 immediately after the “ Emperor” 
concerto, The Adagio is perhaps the finest movement in the work, 
although the finale is a striking instance of Beethoven’s power of 
dealing with the simplest materials, the theme being entirely in con- 
secutive notes. The work was superbly played by Madame Norman 
Neruda and MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, Madame Neruda’s can- 
tilene in the Adagio being beyond reproach. Mdlle. Janotha’s reading 
of Chopin’s “ Barearolle” was hardly as poetical as we had expected, 
but she was persistently encored, and in response played the same 
composer’s “ Berceuse 2 with exquisite charm. The duet in G for 


violin and viola of Mozart, played by Mme. Neruda and Herr Straus, © 


is more remarkable for its happy conquest of difficulties than any- 
thing else, and although Mozart has evidently spent much care on its 
construction, the result is more interesting from a technical than a 
musical point of view. The vocalist, Miss Marguerite Hall, who 
possesses a warm mezzo-soprano voice, was recalled for Schubert’s 
“Die junge Nonne,” but was more successful in Kjerulf's “ Last 
night” and Miss Carmichael’s “ June song,” the latter, a charming 
ditty, being encored. Haydn’s Pianoforte Trio in C completed the 
programme. i 

On Saturday afternoon the programme opened with Beethoven’s 
String Quintet in E flat, played by MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, 
A: Gibson, and Piatti. Madlle Janotha was again the pianist, and 
gave Beethoven’s Sonata in D major, Op. 28 (the “Pastorale”), and, 
with Signor Piatti, Rubinstein’s Sonata in D major, Op. 18, for 
pianoforte and violoncello. Herr Straus played a Romance for 
violin by Max Bruch, and Mrs. Henschel contributed songs by 
Purcell and Grieg. 


WIND INSTRUMENT CONCERTS. 


The London Wind Instrument Union, founded and directed by 
Signor Carlo Ducci, gave its first concert on the 11th inst. at the 
Continental Gallery in New Bond Street. The enterprise is valu- 
able and interesting, although it serves to emphasise the deficiencies 
as well as the excellencies of the ‘‘ wood wind” as compared with 
strings. The very advantages of wind instruments are also their 
defects ; their contrasts of tone colour while affording opportunities 
for numberless charming effects prevent their supplying a harmonious 
ensemble without the assistance of instruments, or an instrument, of 
even /imbre throughout. The artists engaged are in every respect 
qualified to make the attempt to place concerted music for their 
respective instruments on an equal footing with string ensembles, but 
their efforts will never be crowned with complete success. The concert 
opened with a rather uninteresting quintet for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
and bassoon by Onslow (Op. 81) well played by Messrs. Radcliff, 
Lebon, Gomez, Mann, and Wotton. The remaining instrumental 
items were Weber's Duo Concertante, Op. 94, for piano and 
clarinet, and Beethoven’s Grand Quintet, Op. 16, for piano, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon. Signor Ducci contributed materially 
to the success of these latter, although he is inclined to exaggerate 
the distinction between gf and f Madame Belle Cole, who appears 
to advantage in a small room, was the vocalist. 


MASTER HOFMANN’S FAREWELL RECITAL. 


Young Hofmann’s farewell recital, given on Monday last week, 
was followed by yet another performance ; this time, we are positiv: ly 
assured, “the very last,” on Monday last, when St. James's Hull 





was once more filled by an audience eviden upon catching 
a last glimpse of the enfant prodige before his leaving this country for 
America. The performance was of the average order of merit, but 


the young pianist had, we think, made. mistake in devoting the 
greater part of his programme to bo so pet this Pag oe of all 
others, requires an interpreter capable of echoing the high-wrought 
and almost over-refined pitch of sentiment embodied in what one 
may call the musical lyrics of the great Polish master, . With this kind 
of art-production a boy of eleven cannot possibly be in mental con- 
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tact, and Master Hofmann’s rendering was accordingly mechanical 
and devoid of poetry, although his playing was fairly correct, and 
even remarkably intelligent. The audiences which assemble to 
admire the “marvellous boy ” are not of a kind to make subtle dis- 
tinctions, and everything young Hofmann did was received with 
demonstrations of approval. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The concert given on Thursday, the roth, at Alexandra House, 
by the students of the Royal College of Music, in memory of Sir 
George A. Macfarren, was a peculiarly graceful tribute to the late 
President of the Royal AcaGemy ; and, indirectly, a generous com- 
pliment to the institution with which he had become so intimately 
identified. With regard to the merits of the performance, it may be 
remarked that a praiseworty absence of any tendency to uncertainty 
in attack afforded evidence of careful preparation and conscientious 
study, though there was, naturally, some lack of the smoothness and 
finish that might have been expected from uldcr artists, This remark 
does not, however, by any means apply to the leader in the quartcts 
and quintet, Mr. Jasper Sutcliffe, whose performance was exceilent 
throughout. 

The concert opened with Sir George Macfarien’s String Quar‘et 
in G (MS., 1878), the execution of the two first allegri of which was 
scarcely equal to that of the succeeding andante—particularly well 
and sympathetically rendered—or of the closing silegro agitato. Two 
songs of Macfarren’s followed, “The widow bird” and “ Pack clouds 
away,” both of which, and especially the latter (vigorously encored), 
were charmingly given by Miss Annie Roberts, the violin ob- 
bligato being suppiied by Mr. Sutcliffe. Miss Roberts, who does 
credit to evident careful training, possesses a voice of very full, 
rich quality, exceptionally even throughout its entire compass. 
Owing, possibly, in some measure, to the confidence inspired by Mr. 
John Reynolds’s efficient support, the rendering in No. 3, Macfarren’s 
Quintet in G minor, was very much better, so far as the strings were 
concerned, than even in the opening quartet; but the work was 
occasionally spoilt by undue prominence of the pianoforte part, 
the strings being completely overpowered and drowned in the first 
allegro. 

A highly creditable performance, on the whole, terminated with 
Beethoven’s String Quartet in F minor (Op. 95), this being the only 
work produced that was not the composition of the master whose 
memory the students of the Royal College of Music desired to 


honour. , 


2 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


At the concerts given fortnightly by Messrs. Flann at the Gresham 
Hall, Brixton, excellent. programmes of chamber music are heard. 
The selection on Friday, the 11th, comprised quartets by Beethoyen 
and Schumann, Mendelssohn’s sonata in D for violoncello and piano, 
Vicuxtemps’s Fantasie Caprice for violin solo, and songs, amongst 
which *‘ Forsaken” and “Winter Song,” by Mr, Sidney Hann, were 
down to be ‘sung by Miss Mary Beare. We cannot notice this 
interesting concert any further, by reason of the late arrival of the 
tickets. The next concert is announced for December 2. 

The Royal Society of Musicians gave a performance on Saturday 
last of Zijah. Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Ambler, 
Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. Santley were among the solo vocalists, 
Mr. Cummings conducting. St. James’s Hall was fairly well filled. 
The “ Dead March in Saul” was played out of respect to the mcmory 
of Sir George Macfarren and Jenny Lind. 


r 





Miss Alice Patten’s concert took place on Monday last at the | 
Gresham Hall, Brixton. The house was crowded, and Miss Patt: n | 


may be congratulated on the success of this her first venture. The 


vocalists were Miss Alice Patten (pupil of Richard Latter, G.S.M.), | 


Madame ’ Joyce Maas, Miss Frances Hipwell, Mr. J. Dalgety | 


Henderson (pupil ‘of Richard Latter, G.S.M.), Mr. James Budd, alid 
Mr. Robert Hilton. “Instrumentalists—cornet, Signor Coviello ; 
violin, Mr. J. Ivirney, Junior.. The programme also included sever: 
part songs by some of the gentlemen of the St. George’s Glee Union, 
Madame Joyce Maas sang “Good bye” and “ The Lady of the Lea,” 
receiving an siastic encore for the latter song; and singing 


“The minstrel boy.” Miss Patten sang with great success “ Sing, 


sweet bird” and “The garden of sleep.” Miss Hipwell attained a 
great success in her singing of “ My lady’s bower.” The attraction 
of the evening was without doubt the appearance of Mr. J. Dalgety 
Henderson, who is now an established favourite. He sang “‘ Annie 
Laurie,” “The soldier's tear,” and the duet with Mr. Budd “Love 
and war.” As an encore he sang “The Irish Emigrants.” Mr. 
Budd, a great favourite in this district, sang “The Mountebank’s 
song” and “ Over the sea, with a Sailor.” Mr. Hilton, who was in 
very good voice, sang “I’m a roamer” and “The Lighthouse 
Keeper.” 

The Sacred Harmonic Society’s first concert of the season was 
announced for Thursday night, too late for detailed notice in this issue 
of Zhe Musical World. The works selected were Signor Bottesini’s 
Garden of Olivet, Mr. Cusins’s Jubileé Cantata, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Lauda Sion.” ‘The solo vocalists in the two former were Miss 
Annie Marriott, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley ; 
while in the “ Lauda Sion” the tenor and bass parts in the quartet 
were announced to be taken by Mr. Ager Grover and Mr. Stanley 
Smith, Mr. Cummings being the conductor, and Mr. Fountain 
Meen organist. 





SAVOY THEATRE. 


A large audience, amongst which a few distinguished persons 
were sprinkled, greeted the revival of A. M.S. Pinafore at the Savoy 
last Saturday evening with every token of enthusiasm. Mr. Gilbert's 
nonsense wedded to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s melodious and cleverly- 
scored music, as pretty and excellent in its way as that of any of the 
composer’s Savoy productions—if we except perhaps 7he Sorcerer, 
exercised the old charm over its hearers. The librettist’s extravagant 
and sometimes childish fun here receives from the humourous turns 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music, a point and a variety which may some- 
times be unappreciated by playgoers who are accustomed to attribute 
all the “ fun of the thing ” to the nature of the text. The revival of 
H.M.S. Pinafore has been given with all the care and even splendour 
which opportunity affords. The stage is entirely occupied with a 
portion of the deck of a man-of-war, a vessel equipped with 
useful and omnamental paraphernalia that would do good to the 
heart of our croakers over the Navy; and besides the still fffe 
property, a whole crew of real sailors are provided, who mount the 
rigging with dazzling rapidity and ease. The cast contains the well- 
known names of the “ creators ”—if we may apply such a big term— 
of their parts, when, nine years ago, H.A/.S. Pinafore was first per- 
formed at the Opera Comique. ‘Then, as now, Mr. George Grossmith 
was Sir Joseph Porter—an extra springiness in the legs celebrates his 
complete revival—-Mr. Rutland Barrington, the Captain ; Miss Jessie 
Bond, Hebe ; and Mr. Richard Temple, Dick Deadeye: and all of 
these repeated their former successes. Miss Brandram was a very good 
Little Buttercup, although she seemed scarcely so well fitted to the 
part as did her predecessor, whose smile was so perfectly irresistible ; 
and Miss Geraldine Ulmar, whose acting and singing are graceful 
and natural, proved a very acceptable Josephine. A change in the 
score—affected by the interpolation of “Rule Britannia” as a fina/e 
—cannot be altogether approved ; but the rendering of the music 
under.Sir Arthur Sullivan’s conductorship on Saturday, was admirable 
in every detail. 


MUSIC IN ITALY. 
MILan, Novemberrg4. 

The same criticism which crushed Zo Spartaco by Sinico has 
been directed against Sciaro/ta by the Hungarian, Manheimer, 
and // Conte di Gleichen by Manzocchi, the composer of Do/ores and 
Stella. If in the first case the public, irritated by the un- 
fortunate execution, agreed with the critic, in the o ‘© casés the 
same public of the Dal Verme paid great honour to the composers, 
and their two works were more fairly appreciated. Sciarolia is a 
typical Hungarian work, containing much of interest but faulty by 





_ reason of its extreme length and commonplace incidents. \ The 
| musical construction is very peculiar; unequal, but always worth 


noticing. Manheimer has “nothing, but faithfully repro- 
duced his Hungarian naturé. There is a duettino for soprano 
and contralto, with a suite of dances, which are true musical gems of 
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brilliant originality. He who could write these numbers has musical 
genius to spare, as we say here. 

In the Conte di Gleichen, brought out by the publishing house of 
Signor Sonzogno, regardless of expense, Signor Auteri-Manzocchi has 
marked the progress he has made both in form and in musical 
inevntion. The new opera is modern in all its ideas, but has also 
retained the melodious flow of the purest Italian school, a quality 
which was well understood and welcomed by the audience. The 
fourth act specially drew the honours of the evening, and this, like 
all other expressions of public approbation, deserves consideration 
among the artistic results, since the author, contrary to the usual 
custom, was not present at the representation, and it was not a case 
of encouraging a new composer. 

Jl Conte di Gleichen, of which the libretto is by Signor Auteri 
Pomar, cousin of the composer, continues to be given at the Dal 
Verme, by excellent artists, and always proves acceptable. 

At the same theatre we have also had Bizet’s Carmen, with the 
French Signora Frandin. It is, on the whole, well mounted ; the 
music, it need not be said, exercises the same irresistible fascination 
as it did on the first night. 

Again, at this theatre, we had a curious novelty.—the baritone, a 
distinguished artist named Brogi, singing a tenor part. Directly it 
became known that Brogi had accepted a tenor rd/e, bets were taken 
against his succeeding—and lost. 
Gleichen in the place of Barberini, who had been taken ill. The 
theatre was crammed, and the audience were well satisfied with the 
management. The success was remarkable ; the baritone gave out 
splendid notes, wi-h ease and purity of tone. The tenor, Cardinali, 
lost 1000 lire over it, besides a grand banquet. I do not know if 
Brogi will continue his four de force, and if really the pitch of his voice 
has been changed by a freak of nature. The incident has made a 
great noise in the lyrical world. 

From Turin accounts have reached me of the complete success 
of Sardanapalo, Libani’s opera which saw the light at Rome and 
which Signor Luigi Mancinelli since revised according to the 
composer's instructions. Libani died more than thirty years ago 
without seeing his work represented. This work reveals clearly the 
power of the master’s genius, a power rare amongst the musicians 
of to-day. He truly possessed the temperament of the composer, 
and I may venture to say he recalls the school of Petrella. Sardan- 
apalo, if it has defects owing to the boldness of the conception, 
contains so great a number of beauties, rich melody, spontaneity, 
vigour, abandon, facility and breadth—that it has achieved a triun:ph. 

From Asti, Piedmont, I hear of the success of Aida mounted 
with great magnificence and with fine singers and orchestra. Our 
provincial towns have each an individual store of artistic taste, of 
Italian warmth and colour ; the love of art mingles with the blood of 
the most modest sons of Ansonia so that the very air, surrounding 
nature, peculiar life, all co-operate to nourish that potent breath 
which infuses artistic intention as a second soul. 

G. A. MaANnzont. 








MUSIC IN GLASGOW. . 


After the long stagnation during spring, summer, and autumn, the 
winter season opened a week or two ago with a brisk succession of piano 
recitals and chamber music concerts. So far public favour has declared 
itself decisively in favour of the concerts given by little Josef Hofmann, 
and of the Patti concert, which takes place on the 21st, the tickets for 
which are already sold out. Here, as elsewhere, the public seemed dis- 
posed to regard all the performances of the little pianist as equally inter- 
esting and equally satisfactory, though it ought to be obvious to even 
average musical intelligence, that he plays really well only such compo- 
sitions as are presently within his grasp. The list of such works avail- 
able for concert purposes is quite large enough to make it unnecessary 
for those responsible for the guidance of the young artist to allow the 
performances in public of sonatas of Beethoven, and nocturnes by Chopin, 
for which, as yet, he is naturally quite unfit. No thinking person can help 
questioning the wisdom of wholesale public exhibition at so early an age, 
or avoid dreading the effect of the projected American tour on the mental 
and physical condition of an extraordinarily gifted child. Mr. Alfred 
Hollins, who gave a pianoforte recital in the interval between the two 
Hofmann concerts, was listened to by a comparatively small audience, 
though he is an earnest, mature, and most capable pianist, who brings 
thought, experience, and trainingy/to bear on his art. In his case no 
sensational bait was held out to the public, and, as a result, we were again 
brought face to face with the un fact that the number of those 


The artist acted the Conte di | 





who are, in musical matters, independent of, or superior to, fashion, 
and capable of judging music intelligently, is, after all, in our 
days ig boasted progress, lamentably small. The equally small 
audience which assisted at a very interesting lecture on Wagner's 
Lohengrin, given last Wednesday by Mr. C. Hall Woolnoth, points 
to the same fact. Mr Woolnoth is one of the most able and zealous of 
our resident musicians, and being an accomplished pianist was able to 
demonstrate practically by frequent reference to the score the views he 
advocated. The lecturer described in lucid forcible language the nature 
of the Wagnerian theory of music drama, its gradual development from 
the early period of Rienzi and the Flying Dutchman to Tristan and 

Parstfal, pointing out how the necessity for reform of the operatic stage 
had arisen, and the means by which it has been accomplished. Mr. 
Woolnoth proceeded to give an interesting account of the special poetic 
significance of Lohengrin, and gave a series of graphic analytical illustra- - 
tions from the pianoforte score of the music in which Wagner has 
embodied his ideas. These illustrations showed, not only the lecturen’s 
thorough grasp of the musical structure he dealt with, but also a rather 
remarkable power of reproducing from the unresponsive material of the 
pianoforte, some of the beautiful effects of instrumental colouring in which 
Wagner’s score abounds. Mr. Woolnoth entered at some length into a 
discussion of the fallacies and falsehoods by which Wagner’s opponents 
have sought to guard their position, and gave in the course of his remarks 
on this section of his subject, a clever definition of what actually does 
constitute, and what at-one time was supposed to constitute, melody ; 
that highly important but not all-important factor in music. Such a 
lecture has a very high educational value, especially for a community 
which has little opportunity of informing itself by practical contact with 
Wagner’s music and methods, and it is much to be hoped that Mr. 
Woolnoth may be encouraged to give analytical lectures on operas of 
Wagner which are even less known and understood in Glasgow than 
Lohengrin. 

_ Nov. 15.—Mr. Woolnoth’s lecture on Wagner is, however, only one of 
several hopeful signs of a healthy spirit of enterprise among local musicians. 
A series of chamber music concerts has again been organised by Messrs. 
Cole, Daly, Baker, Walton, and Woolnoth, the programmes of which 
will help to enlighten many to whom the literature of the string quartet 
is as yet a closed book. Mr. Cole shows his disinterested zeal in the 
furtherance of this branch of art, moreover, by the performance of string 
quartets on Saturday afternoons at the Water Colour Exhibition, now 
open, admission being free to all visitors at the Galleries. Last Saturday 
quartets by Haydn, Mozart, and Mendelssohn, and a Beethoven piano- 
forte and violin sonata, were most creditably rendered, the execution 
being conscientious and careful in every particular. It was curious to 
watch how group after group gathered round the musicians, staying their 
progress round the galleries to listen to the art which “killeth care and 
grief of heart.” This departure from the ordinary brass band dance 
music of promenade concerts, will surely help to attune even the average 
ear to finer strains and higher aims in music.—The Carl Rosa Company 
has been busy at the Royalty for a fortnight past. After a good many 
years of oblivion, Masanie//o has been given again in Glasgow ; but 
the special interest of the past week centred in the production of 
Victor Massé’s Galathea, recently revived by this company. The 
music has a certain charm of its own, and though always light 
and tuneful, is never dull or vulgar. The play itself is pure bur- 
lesque, of a tolerably pronounced type, but the highly refined singing 
and acting of Madame Marie Roze redeems it from coarseness. At the 
Princess’s Theatre on the south side of our city, Mr. Turner’s English 
opera company is also giving performances. The simultaneous visit of . 
two English opera companies is likely to have a bad effect on the 
exchequer of both. In spite of three opera performances on Saturday, 
two at the Royalty and one at the Princess’s St. Andrew’s Hall was filled 
in the evening by an immense audience to hear Madame Valleria and a 
company of artists at present on tour with her. Of Madame Valleria 
herself the Herald says that “she is one of those singers whose career it 
has been a pleasure to musicians to follow. Since the time when she 
first became known in Glasgow as an operatic singer of light music, she 
has progressed steadily, conscientiously using, maturing and developing 
her great natural gilts, faithful always to the highest ideals in art, and 
steadfast, as the Glasgow public has specially good reason to know, in 

iving practical shape to her artistic convictions.” The scheme of a 
Ballad concert, such as that of Saturday night gives but little scope for 
the highest powers of an artist, and those who remember Madame 
Valleria’s refined and intensely dramatic rendering of the Zijah soprano 
music a few years ago, and her magnificent declamatory singing of por- 
tions of Wagnerian opera, will regret greatly the absence of her name in 
the list of singers engaged forthe comes. series of Choral Union concerts. 
A good deal of discussion and some d age eto is likely to arise 
on the subject of an appeal made by the local y of Musicians to 
the senate of the Glasgow University in favour of the establishment of 
degrees in music. It is probable that the senate will not depart from its 
customary policy in such matters, and may decline to grant degrees for 
such subjects the teaching of which is not yet p@ovided for in the 
university.—L. Y. il 
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Wert Week's Music. 





THis Day (SATURDAY 19). P.M. 
Solistiayl COMGG  s csscjecccdeccvecapesibecccotessocadad eeten Crystal Palace 3 
Popperlsie Caer oi ss ccs cigtaan ocsebododisinimneyncuspbons St. James's Hall 3 


Signor Carlo Ducci’s Musical‘and Dramatic Entertainment 
St. George’s Hall 8 


MONDAY, 21. 
PR. CORBI ine ctcersisivesesrensaciesvehengens. deities St. James’s Hall 8 
WEDNESDAY, 23. 
London Symphony Concert .......ce.sceececeeseece serene St. James’s Hall 3 
London Ballad Concert ...........sssscsesesesseseseeeeres St. James’s Hall 8 
THURSDAY, 24. 
© eral DE MAME oi nnicunpdepdinsivies ccosesivevesachie Royal Albert Hall 8 
Barnby’s “ Rebekah” (Finsbury Ch. Assoc.) ......... Holloway Hall 7.30 
FRIDAY, 25. 
MGHG, JERE OURS Foo 5 eS Rio onc cvcn se cSevcosnnnesers Princes’ Hall 3 
Wind Instrument Chamber Concert............ 157, New Bond Street 8.30 


Music Publishers’ Weekly Dist. 





SONGS. 


Holy Vision, The.. _.... ... ... Gounod ... Novello 
Nocturne (A flat to E flat, and two 
higher keys) gi Snes Ti TR es scary ide n08s, sos. re 
Winsome Lassie, A Wy PRONG nas css. tne oes ve 
PIANOFORTE. 
Six Romances (vonsolation, Greet- 
ing, Spring Morning, Lullaby, 
Welcome, Cradle Song).... ... G. A. Macfarren ... .. E Ashdown 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
Le Dao sy ssisiut J.C. Beazeley... ..  Ascherberg 
Nocturne (Rubini’s) pg ey ee es ” 
CANTATAS. 
“* Harold” J..T..H: Read... ince, eee 
‘ Jerusalem ” ... WitteDinetinc 5... ws v0. Catwen 





Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


Madame Minnie Hauk has severed her connection with Mr. Maple- 
son’s Opera Company, having accepted engagements in Russia. - She will 
sing at the Philharmonic Concerts of St. Petersburg and Moscow, also at 
Odessa, during December and January. ; 


News comes by cablegram uf Mr. Barton M‘Guckin’s first appearance 
on the American stage at Philadelphia on the opening of the American 
National Opera season. His Lohengrin has been a great success. After 
the perforinance the immense audience repeatedly called out for the tenor 
with cheers. The press notices have also been very favourable. 


Mr, J. Dalgety Henderson makes his first appearance in Manchester 
on the 26th inst., at one of Mr. de Jong’s concerts. 


Mr. Van Biene, a violoncellist of some note, has started a series of 
Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He is wise in making 
no pretence to classic dignity, and treats his eon audience to 
such fare as they can appreciate. Mdlle. Ella Warnots, of Brussels, is a 

ood artist, who would more appreciated in different surroundings. 
Miss Florence St. John sings in her usual lively style. 


It is proposed, by the friends of the late Professor Sir G, A. Macfarren, 
to raise a fund to be applied to the foundation of a scholarship, bearing 
his name, at the Royal Academy of Music. Mr, Alfred Littleton is the 
hon. treasurer, and Messrs. C, E. Stephens and Joseph Baker the hon. 


| secretaries. All communications should be addressed to Mr. Baker, 


Willersley House, Wellington Road, Old Charlton, S.E. 


The licence of the theatre at the Crystal Palace has been renewed, the 
Croydon Magistrates being satisfied with the report as to the general 
arrangements for exit and for protection against fire. 


There is some talk about a syndicate being formed for the purpose of 


| giving Italian opera next season, under the management of Mr. Augustus 





Harris. 


Madame Patti gave a concert on Wednesday night at the Albert Hall, 
when she sang two operatic airs and two songs. There was no 
orchestra, and the proceedings were of no artistic interest, but the hall 
considering the state of the weather, was well filled. 


A bazaar, with some interesting and new features, will be held from 
Tuesday, November 22, to Saturday, November 26, at the Portman 
Rooms, Baker Street, in order to clear up a debt incurred for the altera- 
tion, improvement, and new organ fund of St. Marylebone parish church. 
It is intended to revive many of the features of the old Mary-bone Gardens, 
and Mr. W. A. Barrett has contributed to the, programme an interesting 
historic sketch of the musical doings at that famous place of resort. The 
Countess of Meath will open the bazaar, and Lady Corbett, Mrs. Barker, 
Mrs. Whitworth Jones, and Mrs. Henry Wylde are amongst the ‘tadies 
who have consented to take the stalls. There will be entertainments of 
various kinds, but the most interesting feature promises to be a series of 
concerts, including one given by the pupils of Professor Wylde’s London 
Academy of Music, another of ancient songs and madrigals by Mr. W. A. 
Barrett, and a final performance under the direction of Mr. W. Ganz. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 14.—The principal musical event last week was 
the concert given by the Birmingham Festival Choral Society under its 
able and painstaking conductor, Mr. Stockley, when Berlioz’s Dramatic 
Legend La Damnation de Faust was performed. Madame Minnie Hauk, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Bridson, and Mr. D. Price being the principal 
artists. On two former occasions, in 1881 and 1883, we heard this wonderful 
and weird music by the same-society. Since then the orchestra has made 
such remarkable progress in its executive powers that this third performance 
carries off the palm. To begin with, we never heard a more spirited 
rendering of the Hungarian “ Rakoczy” march so skilfully introduced by 
Berlioz. Equally meritorious was the performance of the ballet by Sylphs 
and the dance of Will-o’-the-Wisps. The purity of tone and and intona- 
tion displayed by the horns, trombones, and bassoons was most con- 
spicuous. That such a work, abounding in overwhelming difficulties, 
should pass off without blemish could hardly be expected. The few 
rehearsals given to such pieces are not sufficient to obtain comparative 
perfection, while we must admit that the orchestra, under Mr. Stockley’s 
watchful care, judgment and skill showed immense improvement, we find 
that the choral department was, perhaps, not quite so effective and fault- 
less as it might have been. Madame Minnie Hauk, after an absence of 
many years, again charmed all present by her beautiful pure singing. The 
exquisite Love duet—Scene 3, Part 3— between Faust and Margaret, 
magnificently sung by Mr. Lloyd and Madame Hauk, enchanted the 
audience ; it was indeed given with absolute perfection. Mr. Lloyd again 
established his great reputation.as the first tenor in this country. Mr. 
Bridson as Mephisto pales and Mr. Price as Brander did their work well. 
—Mr. W. Gilmer’s Military Concerts still continue to draw crowded 
houses, and Mr. Gilmer is deserving of success. He gives us splendid 
music, splendidly performed. His rank and file are soloists of repute, and 
deserve the encouragement bestowed upon them. Mr. Bantock Pierpoint 
assisted at the last concert on Saturday evening, and created an agreeable 
impression by his style of singing. Miss Emilie Harris, a local contralto, 
also rendered valuable help, her singing being highly applauded.—Mr. 
and Madame Oscar Polld¢k announce their annual concert for November 
23, particulars of which will be’given next week. 


NORWICH.—Sufficient progress has now been made in adjusting the - 
financial results of the great musical festival at, Norwich to lead the com- 
‘mittee to the conclusion that a surplus of £700 will remain after meeting 
all liabilities. Of this sum it is proposed to divide £400 among the local 
charities. ; 


TREDEGAR.—On Thursday, Nov. 10, the second annual concert in 
connection with the Tredegar Choral Union came off under most favour- 
‘able auspices, at the Temperance Hall. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and 
‘Sphor’s Last Judgment, were the works selected. The chorus numbered 
labout 115. An.efficient orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. E. T. ° 
‘Roberts, Cardiff, was engaged, and the soloists were Miss Julia Jones 
London; Miss enkins, Swansea; Mr, Fredericks, Lichfield 
‘Cathedral ; and Mr. Montague Worlock, Bristol. Mr. tJ. David con- 
‘ducted. Every available seat in the hall was occupied. performance 
was really good and reflects credit on all concerned. 
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FOREIGN. 


The event of the season in Berlin has been the performance by the 
Wagner Society of the master’s symphony. The history of the symphony 
has been given in our columns by Sir George Grove, and in October, 
1886 we published a translation of Herr Tappért’s account and analysis 
of the work. Before long the public will have an opportunity of hearing 
Wagner's Symphony in C at Mr: Henschel’s London Symphony Concert ; 
and of the performance at Berlin we need say no more than that, under 
Herr Sucher’s conductorship, its effect was beyond expectations. For 
instance, it had been said that the last movement would show a falling off 
in interest ; but, according to the testimony of the critic of the A//gemeine 
Musik-Zeitung. this was not the case, although the Finale is conspicuous 
for humorous qualities and is lighter in character than the first allegro. 
The same critic gives it as his opinion that no symphony of so great weight 
had ever before been produced bya nineteen-year-old musician, and it will be. 
remembered that Herr Laube, of Leipsic, when he heard the work at 
the Gewandhans Concert in 1873, prophesied that the young and obscure 
composer would make his mark in the world. The symphony has been 
played also at Dresden and Cologne. 


At the recent concert given in the Berlin Singakademie by Miss 
Mary Wurm, that talented pianist brought forward several compositions 
of her own, namely a pianoforte concerto, an overture, some solo pieces 
for her instrument, and five songs. As Miss Mary Wurm holds the 
Mendelssohn Scholarship awarded to her some years ago in London, it 
may be of interest to readers of Zhe Musical World to hear how the 
Berlin critics speak of her efforts. “Some quite piquant traits,” says 
Herr Lessmann, “are to be discovered in these compositions, especially 
in the concerto, the second spirited movement of which contains a very 
pretty theme ; and the third, much dainty humour, and a lively principal 
subject, tinged with oriental colour, which made a very favourable im- 
pression. No great display of thematic development is made even in the 
larger works, excepting in a few instances; nor is the young composer 
independent in her inventiveness, as frequent reminiscences of Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, and even Wagner, strike the ear. In the matter of 
orchestration, Miss Wurm betrays not only inexperience, but a want of 
knowledge, and this failing was conspicuous in the parts of the overture 
assigned to the wind instruments. But, on the whole, Miss Wurm 
exhibited true musicianly gifts, which raised her pianoforte-playing above 
the sphere of mere virtuosity. The pianoforte pieces which most pleased 
by their fresh and natural invention were two Gavottes.” 


The model performance of Don Giovanni at Hamburg has been~fol- 
lowed by equally notable performances of Fidelio and Mozart’s /domeneo, 
under Von Biilow’s direction. 


The tenor, Herr Winkelmann, of the Imperial Opera, has, in compli- 
ance with Frau Cosima Wagner’s urgent request, consented to undertake 
the role of Parsifal and Walter Stolzing at Bayreuth at a_consider- 
able personal sacrifice, as he has to give up his lucrative “ congé” engage- 
ments, and at Bayreuth he will receive only a small compensation 
fee. Herr Gudehus is also engaged for the Festival performances. Herr 
Levi will conduct Parsifal, fixed for the Sundays and Wednesdays from 
July 22 to August 19, and Herr Mott] Die Metstersinger, Mondays and 
Thursdays. . 


The assertion that clerical authorities had protested against certain 
portions of Zdllner’s Faust proves to be a canard, 


Mr. Eugene d’Albert has been playing with great success at Messrs. 
Schott’s classical concerts at Brussels. He will accompany the Meiningen 
orchestra on their tour in Bavaria. 

It is said that M. Prévost will eventually take the part of Siegfried in 
the production of Wagner’s drama at the Taéatre de la Monnaie. 

The German opera season at the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House ge with great éc/at on the 2nd inst. with Wagner’s 77istan 
und Isolde The cast was the following : Tristan, Herr Niemann ; King 
Mark, Herr Fischer ; Isolde, Fraulein teens Kurvenal, Herr Robin- 
son ; Melot, Herr von Milde ; Brangaene, Fraulein Brandt ; a Shepherd, 
Herr Kemlitz ; a Sailor, Herr Alvary ; a Helmiman, Herr Sanger. The 
a = was crowded in every part. Due Meistersinger followed on 

e 4th. 

_ Tschaikowsky’s new opera, The Enchantress, has been produced with 
triumphant success at the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg. The first 
two acts are said to contain some remarkable scenes. The composer 
conducted, and was presented at the close with a silver wreath. A | 
and distinguished audience, including Rubinstein, assisted at this import- 
ant premiere.—At the Marie Theatre, a ballet, “ The Haarlem Tulip,” by 
Boris Scheel, has been favourably received. 

The Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung states that the celebrated Russian 
composer, Tschaikowsky, intends starting next January on a two month’s 
tour in Germany, to be followed by a visit to France, where he will give 
anumber of performances of his own works. A specimen programme 
includes ; Serenade or suite for strings, a pianoforte concerto, songs, the 
symphonic poem “ Francesca di Rimini,” and a recently completed but 
yet unpublished composition called “ Mozartiana.” 


; 





The first performance of Massenet’s Ze Cid at Vienna was fixed for the 
19th inst. The composer was to superintend the rehearsals, held by 
candle-light since the failure of the electric-light at the Opera House, and 
assist at the first performance in person. Owing to the continued indis- 
position of Frau Lucca, Fraulein Lehmann and Schlager were studying 
the part of Ximenes to prevent disappointment. 


At Diisseldorf, Herr Kramm’s “ Julius Cesar,” a symphonic poem, 
was very successfully performed for the first time by the Symphonic 
Orchestra, of which the composer is a member. 


Some excerpts from Herr Wehrle’s opera, Witiges, King of the Goths, 
were given by the Stuttgart Court Orchestra. The fragments, consisting 
of an orchestral prelude, a chorus, solo, and duet from the second act, 
were listened to with great interest and appreciation. 


Herr Gétze, the popular Cologne tenor, is fulfilling an engagement at 
the Berlin Opera. His performances as Lyonel (Martha), Faust, and 
Lohengrin have pleased the general public, but have called forth severe 
criticism from connoisseurs who are not content with beauty of voice in 
the absence of true artistic feeling. : 


DEATHS.—At Prague, Anton Abt, music historian and critic.—At 
Marseilles, aged 49, Hugh Cass, conductor and composer of comic operas. 
—At Naples, Michele Guarino, aged 85, for more than fifty years violinist 
at the San Carlo.—At Schaerbeeck, aged 54, Louis Jamet, formerly bass 
singer at the Brussels Opera. He has bequeathed his fortune to charit- 
able institutions in Brussels.—At Offenbach, aged 71, J. A. André, head 
of the well-known publishing house, publishers of Don Giovanni, etc. 
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THORNHGILL’'S 


THORNHILUL’S ARTISTIC FANS. 
NEW “GLOVE” BOTTLE. « | ARGE and VARIED STOCK of the BEST QUALITY. 


THORNHILL’S 
OPERA GLASSES. 





THORNHILL'S 
TOILET CASES. 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 





LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERN AT 
VARIOUS PRICES. 


THO' NHILL’S 
TOILET BOTTLES, 
BOXES, BRUSHES, &c. 
See General Catalogue. 





Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 








IN GREAT VARIETY. 


THORNSILL’S 
Guaranteed Razors Singly or in Sets 





W. THORNHILL & CO, «hovat sammy. 144. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. *°*At582? 





A LUXURY 


(UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND) 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


“SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.” 


FRENCH COFFEE 


AS USED IN PARIS. 


IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION. 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “ Roasted on the French principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
2-lb. sample in Tins, sent by Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; or 5 lb for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C.; The Boro’, London a E. a King’ s Cross, N.; 102, Westbourne Grove, W. ; 42, Great Titchfield St., W,; 


Hastings ; Manchester ; Birmingham ; . 


Brighton; Bristel; Preston ; Liverpool. 


Postal Orders from Is. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for One Penny. 





BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers.. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the diosa of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale ef Stocks Shares, and 
Annuities, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full culars, pe teed on 
application. FRANCIS RA ENSCROFT, | anager. 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Rcysl Academy of Music, and ae which he has 
cultivated owe voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 


Full Music Size, — 73. 


London: HAMMOND & CO. wer Juttren), 5, Vigo Street; and ef the Author, at his 
esidence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


ae i or A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER M H diate possession and no Rent t 1 
the Office — Byakagcx Bos.orna ~ nema ya ‘SeGliaiegsly Bulbivgn * 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
ES ee Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK Frer- 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application 
’ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
(Manufacturers and Jmporters of all Kinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 


Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 








6, GOLDEN SQUARE W, 


Ee ete ye 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS 


“4 owe ss an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on. which I was favoured 
to play before the public. Remain 
convineed that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 











Respectfully, eo 
VUDIMIR VON PACHA 
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